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Not MUCH of Anything I 





Visual Education School 


Teachers who wish technical training in the new sound 
systems for schools and the films available for school 
use will be interested in the fifth session of the DeVry 
Summer School of Visual Education to be held in Chi- 
cago the week of June 24. Tuition is free to teachers, 
the school being supported by Herman A. DeVry, Inc., 
manufacturers of motion picture apparatus. 

There will be an almost continuous projection of the 
new and outstanding educational and industrial films, and 
lessons will be given on the principles and operation of 
sound-on-film units. 

No sales solicitations are made at the school. Various 
entertainment features are planned for the week, as well 
as conducted tours to the noted museums and cultural 
institutions of Chicago. Lake excursions on the DeVry 
yacht will be among the recreational features. 





Valuable Publicity 


With a concise summation of the disaster that has over- 
taken the nation’s schools, a well-stated program for the 
improvement of our educational system, and a direct plea 
for public support, Miss Genevieve Larson, representing 
Lincoln Community High School, won second place in the 
district contest at Normal on April 6, which entitles her 
to enter the State Oratorical Contest, sponsored by the 
Illinois State High School Music and Literary Association. 
Community pride has paved the way for this freshman 
girl to bring her message before all schools and civic or- 
ganizations of her home city, and, what is more impor- 
tant, has accorded her a thoughtful hearing. 





American Education Week 

The National Education Association calls attention to 
the desirability of appointing an American Education 
Week Committee in each community before the close of 
the spring term of school so that the community can be 
effectively organized for the celebration. 

Governors of forty States issued Education Week proc- 
lamations last year. Their statements constitute one of the 
best compilations of official appraisals of education ever 
made. 

The National Committee on American Education Week 
has chosen “The School and Democracy” as the 1935 
American Education Week theme. In choosing this sub- 
ject the Committee emphasizes the determination of the 
American People to retain the advantages of self-govern- 
ment which have been built through the years, and implies 
the need for more complete and universal education to 
protect the United States from the confusion which has 
befogged social advance in many European countries. 

Day-by-day topics for the week beginning November 11 
and ending November 17 are: “The School and the 
Citizen,” “The School and the State,” “The School and 
the Nation,” “The School and Social Change,” “The 
School and Country Life,” “The School and Recreation,” 
“Education and the Good Life.” 

The National Education Association is publishing a 
large number of attractive helps, which will be available 
at low cost about September 1, 1935. 





@ You can’t raise your own salary over- 
night or arrange for a sudden legacy from 
Australia, but you can borrow from House- 
hold to meet your money problem—quickly 
and privately. Your signature alone is all that’s 
necessary. No inquiries of friends, relatives 
or school executives. You can repay House- 
hold out of your salary, taking as long as 
20 months. The coupon below brings all the 
information. You can complete arrangements 
by mail if you wish. 

Under the Household Loan Plan you get the 
full amount of the loan in cash. Nothing de- 
ducted in advance. Send in the coupon today. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th FI., 105 W. Madison St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 


ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Main 3300 Hill Arcade Bide. —Main 6226 
AURORA—Suite 507 JOLIET—3rd Fi 


Aurora Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Aurora4007 Rialto Theater  Bidg.—Joliet 6184 
BLOOMINGTON—Sth Floor MOLINE—4th Floor 
Peoples Bk. Bidg. —— 4765 Fifth Ave. Bldg.—Moline 1464 


CHAMPAIGN 48 PEORIA—3rd Floor 
Bidg. —Phone 3: 3410 Lehmann Bidg.—Phone 4-5177 
DECATUR dh Floor ROCKFORD— 2nd Floor ‘ 
Citizens Bldg.—Phone 5277 Rockford Nat. Bk. Bidg.— Main 930 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 
Tarbox Bldg.—Main 137 10th Fl. Myers Bidg.—Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Ont. 7111 
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This inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 
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GOING abroad this summer? In 
1934, Passports were issued to 154,333 
aseg: 3 Of these, 36,585 were issued to 

ew Yorkers—nearly 33% of the total. 


a 
LOWELL THOMAS speaking: “I 
like it (Toe Winston Smmpuirrep Dic- 
TIONARY). In fact, it-fills the bill for me, 


to perfection. And it doesn’t take me 
half as long to find what I want.” 


st 
IN the published list of 1934's ten best 
motion pictures, not one is an original. 
All were successful as short stories, plays, 
or novels. 


“THIS morning a Bowl of fruit upon 
my breakfast table contained an orange 
from California and one from Florida; a 
banana from Central America; an apple 
from Virginia and another from Wash- 
ington State; and grapefruit from Texas. 
My toast was made from Dakota wheat 
ana into flour in Minneapolis. It was 

uttered with Wisconsin butter. I had 
an egg from Ohio, salt from New York 
State, pepper from the East Indies, bacon 
from ‘Chicago, coffee from Brazil, and 
sugar from Cuba. My wife sipped tea 
from India and my son had cocoa from 
West Africa”— from Our InpustriaL 
Wor p (Grade 7 or 8), by Dr. J. Russell 
Smith of Columbia University. 


Fi a 
THERE is no alphabet for the Chinese 
language, for it is not a letter but a 
syllable language. Each written char- 
acter is the equivalent, not of a sound, 
but of a mtn of one syllable, for no 
Chinese word has more. 


“tt 
THE new 1935 edition of Encuisx 
For Use (Grades III-VIII) continues to 
stress the use of good English in daily life. 
Every lesson is a dramatized life situa- 
tion which is familiar to every child. 


~_ 
UP to 1871, or for 901 years after it 
was founded, the Azhar University in 
Cairo, Egypt, the largest seat of religious 
education im existence, had no depart- 
ments, no programs, no rules, no exami- 
nations, and no diplomas. 


a 
THREE weeks—a short, short story, 
not by Elinor Glynn: Three weeks after 
ublication (January, 1932), Userut 
cience, Book II, was adopted by the 
State of Florida . . . Three weeks after 
publication (February, 1935), Userut 
Scrence ror Hicu Scnoot, k III, was 
adopted by the State of Kentucky, together 
with the other two books of the series. 


— 
BUSINESS is better, but not for red 


ink manufacturers. Sale of the debit 
fluid fell off 30% in 1934. 


~~ 
NEARLY 5,000 copies of a silver book- 
let containing Winston “Flashes” were 
distributed at the N. E. A. Convention. 
We have a limited number of copies 
which will be sent to all who write— 
until the supply is exhausted. 


Tne 200 EVV TES oY COMPANY 


WINSTON BLD( . PHILADELPHIA PA 
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Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 East 
22d Street, Chicago: 

Science in Our World of Progress, by 
George W. Hunter and Walter G. Whitman. 
A ninth-grade general science text, third of 
a junior-high-school series, which, integrated 
with the social science, physical and eco- 
nomic geography and health education of 
this level, seeks to interpret the implications 
of science in the child’s world. Emphasis 
is placed on problem solving and thinking. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 581 pages. 
APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 35 

West 32d Street, New York City: 

On the Teaching of Junior High-School 
English by Emma Glaser. The book does 
not outline a course of study in English. It 
aims rather to convey the spirit of creative 
teaching and to suggest ways in which liv- 
ing English may contribute to the work of 
every department of the junior high school. 
Much of the content deals with actual teach- 
ing procedure as experienced or observed. 
Cloth. 306 pages. 

Science by Observation and Experiment, 
by Hanor A. Webb and Robert O. Beau- 
champ. A general science text, which, as 
the title suggests, through suggested ac- 
tivities presents a distinctly practical pro- 
gram of observations and experiments. The 
Organized Recitation published at the end of 
each topic study provides for increased 
student participation. Cloth. [lustrated. 
697 pages. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 623 

South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 

Mein Erstes Deutches Buch, by Margaret 
B. Holz. A complete first-year book, gram- 
mar and reader, distinguished by an intro- 
ductory time-saving oral course, covering 
five of the twenty-nine units into which the 
subject matter is organized. Cloth. Illustrated. 
448 pages. 

GINN & COMPANY, 15 Ashburton Place, 

Boston: 

Adventures in Old World History, by 
Hattie L. Hawley. Intended for the use of 
children in the elementary schools and 
planned specifically for open text use. The 
book is written in a vocabulary that has been 
checked for middle grade comprehension 
and is told in a style rich in colorful detail. 
Cioth. Illustrated. 452 pages. Price, $1.12. 

Highroad to English Literature, by Eliza- 
beth Collette. A survey providing the in- 
formation needed by the high-school student 
as a background for the study of English 
literature. The reading of the literature 
itself is. emphasized, rather than its history 
or the biographies of its writers. The book 
contains eight chapters, each one giving a 
brief account of the historical and social 
background of the period which it covers, 
and a stimulating discussion of the literature 
and writers of the period. Cloth. Illustrated. 
616 pages. Price, $1.60. 

Second-Year Algebra, by Herbert E. 
Hawkes, William A. Luby and Frank C. 
Touton. Designed to follow the authors’ 
First-Year Algebra and includes material to 
cover a standard third semester’s work in 
the subject. Cloth. Illustrated. 356 pages. 
Price, $1.24. 

Daily-Life Language Series Junior-High- 
School Course, by R. L. Lyman, Roy Ivan 
Johnson, and A. Laura McGregor. A new 
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three-book language course built around the 
key ideas of the junior-high-school move- 
ment; guidance, individualization, and so- 
cialization. Guidance in Expression is the 
first volume; Volume II is entitled Effective 
Communication; Volume III, English in 
School, Home and Community. Price, Book 
I, $0.92; Book II, $0.96; Book III, $1.20; 
subject to the usual discounts. 


BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & CO., 221 East 
20th Street, Chicago: 

Mathematics for Everyday Use, by John 
C. Stone and Virgin S. Mallory. A course 
in general- mathematics for high-school 
pupils in which the more practical phases 
of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Trig- 
onometry are integrated as a broad concept 
of usefulness. Based on the social demands 
of modern life, it is adapted to the abilities 
of the slow-moving high-school groups. Cloth. 
532 pages. Illustrated. List price, $1.28. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 39 Di- 

vision Street, Newark, N.J.: 

Daylight, Twilight, Darkness, and Time, 
by Lucia Harrison. A geography aid, unique 
in its field, that answers the long-felt need 
for a book dealing with the significance of 
the location of a place in latitude and 
longitude that does not presuppose an 
astronomical background. Much useful refer- 
ence material is included, such as tables of 
data required in the computation of the 
facts of human interest related to the 
geometric location of a place and laboratory 
devices that will aid in clarifying the read- 
er’s comprehension of the topics discussed. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 216 pages. List price, 
$1.24. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 

Chicago, Illinois: 

The Chicago College Plan, by Chauncey 
Samuel Boucher. There is much that is sig- 
nificant for every earnest worker in the field 
of education in the account of the approach 
to such problems as Reorganization, the Cur- 
riculum, Preparation of the Syllabi, the 
Comprehensive Examinations, Student Guid- 
ance and Personnel Work. It has the virtue 
of tying a modern philosophy to the condi- 
tions and problems of a concrete situation. 
Dean Boucher deals frankly with the trials 
and errors of the New Plan as well as its 
successes. Typical of this is his account of 
bringing the examiners and the faculty into 
working agreement under the New Plan. That 
the Chicago College Plan is the result of 
evolution and not magic is pithily sum- 
marized by the author in the. preface: 

“Our New College Plan was not conjured 
up in an academic closet overnight and 
sprung upon an unsuspecting community the 
next morning. Approximately ten years ago 
we began to look searchingly for defects and 
shortcomings in our college program. These 


were readily discovered because we were - 


then administering the old stereotyped pro- 
gram in much the same manner that it was 
being administered in nearly all colleges of 
the country. As the searchlight of penetrat- 
ing examination was turned upon one part 
of our program after another, we faced our 
shortcomings squarely and launched a series 
of experiments to discover ways for improved 
results. The culmination of this series of 
studies and thoughtfully designed experi- 
ments was an entirely revised program 
launched with an incoming Freshman class 
in September, 1931.” 
Cloth. 344 pages. Price, $3.00. 
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Oaths - - - 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


and the Red Menace 








Tainting the Lily 


@ WHENEVER the wind is in the 

right quarter, there is borne along 
the breeze the sound of the thumping 
of drums and the beating of breasts 
as professional alarmists cry aloud 
against the latest menace. Sinister 
people are always threatening our in- 
stitutions, which many would have us 
believe have been built remarkably 
precariously. Just at this hour, the 
danger threatening appears to be the 
indefatigable Reds. 

One might suppose that by this time 
the American people would be thor- 


oughly accustomed to successive peri- 
ods of hysteria of one kind or anoth- 
er and that a sense of familiarity might 
rob these impassioned movements of 
some of their force. But apparently 
there are always those who are ready 
to rush to the gates at each fresh 
alarm, prepared to defend the citadel 
at any cost against the approach of 
some new enemy reported somewhat 
vaguely to be mysteriously undermin- 
ing the very walls. The people for- 
get the previous occasions, when, after 
prolonged vigilance through the dark 
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By ROBERT B. BROWNE 
University of Illinois 


watches of the night, they returned, 
rather shamefaced, as daylight re- 
vealed their alarms were groundless. 


Manning the Menace 

I do not want to treat this whole 
matter too lightly; we may come to 
the time when we have to reckon with 
revolutionaries. To one of my friends 
who is much exercised about the Red 
Menace, I pointed out that at the last 
election, the communist candidate re- 
ceived twenty-two hundredths of one 
percent of the total vote cast, and that 
considerable pumping must be done 
in order to inflate that fact into a men- 
ace of any major proportions, but he 
brushed my observation aside with im- 
patience, saying that I had failed to 
include the socialists, pacifists, liber- 
als, radicals, the brain trust, and other 
intellectuals. Certainly this dire hour 
is no time for fine discriminations. The 
colleges are reputed to be hotbeds of 
communism. (There is a scientific 
law operating here; the heat gener- 
ated by the hotbed being proportional 
to the square of the distance one is re- 
moved from college campuses.) 

At any rate, we have before us the 
“Red Peril,” and there are any num- 
ber of vigorous souls willing to spill 
much ink in the great struggle. They 
have already hit upon the objective for 
the first major assault. It is oaths for 
the teachers. Let it be compulsory 
that, before being employed, the teach- 
ers take a solemn oath to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States, and to refrain from the expres- 
sion of any opinion that might be in- 
terpreted as “subversive to the Amer- 
ican way.” 


What Power Oaths? 

To object to such a compulsion puts 
the teacher in the position of being 
suspected of harboring evil designs 


upon the Constitution. Furthermore, 
(Continued on page 300) 
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Mr. Principal Looks at 
the Application Letter 


By C. R. ANDERSON 
University of Illinois 


@ WHAT makes a principal say, 

“This application is pretty good. 
I’ll have him come for an interview”? 

Is it the appearance of the letter, or 
the photograph, or the data sheet, or 
the extra-curricular activities—or just 
because the letter has that intangible 
thing called personality? 

As one teachers’ agency says, “If our 
clients could write letters of applica- 
tion that were sales letters, we could 
double our business.” And the corol- 
lary of that is that twice as many of 
their teachers would get positions, 
which indicates the decisive impor- 
tance of the application. 

That teachers are notoriously poor 
letter writers is evidenced both by the 
appearance of the hundreds of letters 
studied, and by the direct testimony 
of seventy Illinois high-school prin- 
cipals in a survey completed in March. 
So that the returns would be fair, the 
principals were selected in balanced 
ratio from schools of all sizes. A list 
of merely suggested points was given 
each person with the request that he 
just talk about applications in his own 
way. Consequently this cannot be 
summarized as a strictly questionnaire 
type of returns. Especially interesting 
was the fact that so many principals 
expressed an interest in the answers 
of others, which leads one to believe 
that the following results may suggest 
some discussion through the columns 
of the ILLinots TEACHER. 

To quote briefly some of the com- 
ments of principals on the importance 
of the application letter: “The letter 
becomes a means of introduction and a 
method of getting acquainted with the 
personality of the teacher. Teachers 
can’t afford to be careless in the prep- 
aration of this letter to principals.” 
“A good letter is necessary to get an 
interview.” “An applicant may well 
write, re-write, and then write again 
his application, criticizing it each time, 
studying each sentence, clause, phrase, 
as well as individual words to be sure 
they are properly placed and properly 





used.” “Strictest attention should be 
paid to the minutest details of form, 
appearance, neatness, and accuracy. 
Avoid crowding. There should be 
brevity, but not at the expense of 
clarity. Avoid verbosity. Omit the 
family history.” “Usually the applicant 
writes too little about himself, rather 
than too much.” “I scan the letters 
for a first impression, and immediately 
divide them into the favorable and un- 
favorable pile.” “I want to find a 
measure of positiveness so that I feel 
that the applicant really wants to ap- 
ply, and isn’t sending ‘just another 
letter.’ ” 


"Pet Peeves" 


Leading up to the constructive 
points, the first general question was, 
“What are some of your ‘pet peeves’ 
in applications?” This furnished a 
field day, judging by the almost hun- 
dred per cent response. Condensed, 
the following are points that the prin- 
cipals especially dislike: attempt to 
pad; too much /; going to the board 
before seeing the principal; special 
pleading; trying to claim ability to 
teach certain subjects for which the 
applicant is unqualified; scrawly let- 
ters; four to six pages of script; 
possesses “just what you need,” thus 
giving a flawless impression through 
overstressing; specialists in all sub- 
jects—jacks-of-all-trades—thus show- 
ing a lack of understanding of school 
problems. 

Not only overversatility peeved 
principals, but also the letter that 
doesn’t know just what it wants; dead- 
ly form letters, adapted from an agency 
model or from some textbook, that 
kills originality. As one man wrote, 
“Teachers must use their own English 
every day, why not write it?” 

Other principals condemned high 
pressure; extremely personal appeal; 
carelessness; letters too brief to give 
an adequate picture; letters sent to 
“Principal of High School” instead of 
using his name, which is easy to find; 





gush. The sweet young thing who was 
“thrilled” three times on one page was 
left at home to get accustomed to this 
strange world. The obviously broad- 
casted letter, and the blanket letter that 
doesn’t apply for any definite position 
are given only outside chances to win. 
Others deplore the attempt to flatter, 
and the letter asking if there is a 
vacancy, without a stamped envelope 
for the reply. 


Essential Qualities 


When asked what they wanted espe- 
cially to find in the letter, the answers 
of the principals were just as varied 
but no less ‘certain, ranging from “all 
I can,” to “direct, simple statement of 
qualifications and experience so that I 
may determine academic and personal 
qualities.” It was noticeable that the 
letters sent as good examples, while 
concisely written, were ample enough 
to give a fairly complete picture of 
the applicant. Short, telegraphic notes 
were conspicuous by their presence as 
poor examples. There is little ques- 
tion that principals want enough back- 
ground upon which to base a decision 
before sending a blank or granting an 
interview. 

Extra-curricular activity, education, 
teacher training, experience, some basis 
for an estimate of personality, origi- 
nality, and resourcefulness formed a 
composite group of essential qualities. 

But to get down to more specific 
answers: 

Souicirep vs. UNsoLicirep LeTTers. 
—Twenty per cent wanted solicited 
letters only; 40 per cent preferred 
solicited, but would take either; 40 
per cent had no preference. One man 
reported unsolicited letters an imposi- 
tion. Several recommended a stamped 
envelope with unsolicited letters be- 
cause of the cost in answering and be- 
cause those letters got a better—espe- 
cially quicker—response. Those op- 
posed to unsolicited letters said that 
they preferred to ask well-appointed 
sources, or that some professional 
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friend suggest a person, from whom 
they then asked for a letter. . 


STATIONERY.—Every reply said reg- 
ular business stationery, most of them 
specifying 81x11 white unruled bond. 
Neatness and good taste in stationery 
was emphasized because the first im- 
pression of a letter is through the 
fingers. Among the horrible examples 
sent were post cards, notebook paper, 
half sheets, colored stationery, scented, 
all kinds of odd sizes to clutter a file, 
and some that seemed to have been 
crammed into odd-sized envelopes in- 
stead of being carefully folded. Truly 
teachers’ application letters seem to be 
written on everything except wall 
paper and give the effect of a sales- 
man with a dirty collar and mussed 
hair. 


LoncHAND vs. TyPeD.—While there 
was considerable qualifying of answers 
on this point, only five demanded long- 
hand only. The rest were equally di- 
vided between those who preferred 
typed but would accept either, and 
those who wanted only typed letters. 
One man wanted at least part in long- 
hand. No doubt part of the last classi- 
fication will consider longhand letters, 
but the fact remains that an over- 
whelming majority prefer the business- 
like typed message. Character read- 
ing from handwriting has suffered a 
slump in the interests of efficiency and 
avoidance of eyestrain. 

Many principals who would accept 
longhand, added such remarks as: 
writing must be neat; can get long- 
hand on our own blanks; depends on 
the writing; not too many sheets; first 
letter longhand and later ones typed 
(how the prospect was to know this 
was not made clear); mimeograph 
the data sheet if the letter is in long- 
hand; longhand for English applica- 
tions—typed for commercial! One 
man felt that the candidate was trying 
to “cover up” something in a typed 
letter. Emphasis was placed on clean 
type, good ribbon, even margins, spell- 
ing, and diction. 


Leap or Becinninc.—Although an- 
swered by less than half the principals, 
the consensus seemed to be a lead that 
went directly to the point indicating 
the reason for writing, giving the name 
of a recommending person or agency, 
a fresh style but not too striking, not 
freakish. Teaching is a conservative 
business. Leads that embarked on a 
philosophical discussion of training 
young America were barred as irrele- 
vant. 
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When a third person lead is not 
possible, some adaptation of the 
strongest selling point that will fit the 
need of the reader should be used. This 
is especially easy when some specific 
requirement is known. 

After leading with a strong point, 
reverse the chronological order for 
emphasis. The general tendency is to 
take a deep breath, go back at least as 
far as high-school days, and bring 
the family history up to date. Dis- 
cuss the things of most interest to the 
reader now; they will be recent 
achievements. Where you were born, 
went to school, what you did in high- 
school is all right for the data sheet 
as a matter of reference, but is a dead 
loss when cluttering up the letter and 
killing its personality. The principal 
is first interested in his immediate 
problem and what you can do to 
solve it. 


PHotocraPH.—Send one. Only one 
principal thought a photograph not 
necessary. All the others emphasized 
the point, although adding some in- 
teresting advice, such as: the picture 
should be small size and a good one; 
write the name and date taken on the 
back; in fastening it to the letter (if 
not pasted), don’t put a clip over the 
face—the mark will not come out; 
some pictures give a false impression, 
especially when taken ten years ago, 
thus making an embarrassing inter- 
view as one principal wrote, “When 
the data sheet gives the applicant's 
birth as 1895—39 years ago—and the 
photo shows a woman of about 26, 
there’s obviously something wrong.” 
Another emphasized correct pose if a 
snapshot is sent; snowballing with a 
group of friends may be healthful ex- 
ercise but doesn’t show the teacher as 
she will appear before her classes. 


Data SHEET.—Principals were prac- 
tically unanimous—only three nays— 
in preferring a data sheet for routine 
information, thus freeing the letter for 
a personal discussion of outstanding 
facts that make the applicant stand out 
from others. The data sheet is effec- 
tive if carefully organized and dis- 
played. It reacts on the sender if 
sloppily done. Dates, places, and 
facts should be presented in parallel 
construction, leaving no gaps to make 
the principal guess. Sheets should be 
fastened together, although the name 
of the writer should be on each sheet so 
that the letter can be reassembled in 
case it gets separated. Perhaps the 
data sheet may be safely processed, 
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although it is better to send originals, 
but by no means carbons. They are 
dirty, messy, careless, and thoughtless. 

The general heads for the data sheet 
are: general information—name, ad- 
dress, age, weight, height, religion, 
married, health, etc.; schools attended 
—years, degrees; scholastic work, 
especially major and minor courses, 
with hours and possibly grades; work 
in education and courses qualified to 
teach; experience—teaching and other- 
wise, giving places, years, supervising 
officers; organizations — honoraries, 
professionals, honors, high grades, 
etc.; extra-curricular activities; refer- 
ences. 

One principal called attention to 
this fact: Since a new law forbids 
either administrators or boards to in- 
quire as to the applicant’s religion, he 
should voluntarily make it clear in 
order to get further consideration. The 
religious picture is still present despite 
all the laws. Certain communities 
make requirements that the principal 
must recognize. 

The data sheet doesn’t need to be an 
entire transcript of credits, since this 
will be available later, but it should 
contain enough of the high lights to 
enable the principal to base his judg- 
ment on continuing the correspond- 
ence. Things that the applicant con- 
siders different and outstanding will be 
picked off the data sheet and elaborated 
in the letter, both scholastic and extra- 
curricular. Be specific. If you taught 
arithmetic in the seventh grade, don’t 
say mathematics in Charleston. 


INTERVIEW.—Principals want to 
know if the applicant can or can’t come 
for an interview, but they do not want 
a letter that tries to push them into 
granting it. One half the answers said 
to ask for it, one fourth said they 
would do the asking if interested, with 
the rest shaded off between the ex- 
tremes. Of course, very few teaching 
positions are ever secured without an 
interview, and the applicant may well 
show willingness, although in a tone 
that plainly recognizes the prerogative 
of the principal. The quality of the 
letter is the best insurance of a hearing. 


Extra-CurrRicuLaR  ACTIVITIES.— 
One principal answered “incidental,” 
and all the others said “yes” to this 
query. Obviously the reason is two- 
fold: the application is a personal in- 
troduction and the reader wants to 
know everything possible; and with 
curricula being telescoped in such odd 
(Continued on page 301) 
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By PAUL A. WITTY 
Northwestern University 


@ ALMOST every adult can and will 

enumerate the characteristics of the 
“only” child. Recently, I asked five 
of my friends to describe the “only” 
child. Four were emphatic in attrib- 
uting undesirable characteristics to 
him; the fifth, who had been an “only” 
child and who possesses an “only” 
child, was a bit more cautious. Nev- 
ertheless, considerable unanimity was 
found in the judgments of these five 
who doubtless reflect the opinions of 
the majority of intelligent or success- 
ful adults. 

The attitude of this group in con- 
demning “only” children is by no 
means unique. G. Stanley Hall, a pio- 
neer in child study, is frequently 
quoted as having said that “to be an 
only child is a disease in itself.” And 
certain psychoanalysts are no less dog- 
matic in assigning to the “only” child 
a place of ignominity and a life of 
maladjustment. Alfred Adler, among 
the psychoanalysts, asserts that the 
“only” child suffers from personality 
inadequacy, and E. Wexberg in Your 
Nervous Child is emphatic in stress- 
ing the high frequency of nervous dis- 
orders among “only” children. Others 
allege that “only” children are phys- 
ically underdeveloped, and that their 
educational attainment is retarded. A 
mental hygiene leaflet, No. 11 (writ- 
ten by E. Neal in 1927) states that the 
“only” child is “jealous, selfish, ego- 
tistical, dependent, aggressive, domin- 
eering, or quarrelsome.” In addition, 
the “only” child is found to be spoiled 
and unpopular. No wonder therefore 
that parents of “only” children fre- 
quently are greatly disturbed concern- 
ing the ultimate adjustment of the off- 
spring! 

It is only very recently that investi- 
gators have attempted to ascertain the 
validity of these popular views. An 
article appeared recently in the Psy- 
chological Bulletin: in this, most of 
the scientific studies are summarized 


Are Only Children 
Maladjusted ? 
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succinctly. The author, 
A. A. Campbell, con- 
cludes: 

“Onliness” per se is not 
the environmental specter so 
widely assumed. Whatever 
role the mere presence or 
absence of siblings may play 
in the development of per- 
sonality, its importance is 


certainly not crucial.’ 


However, the studies 
reported by Campbell 
contain little that is con- 
clusive regarding the moot question. 
The number of children is con- 
spicuously small in all investiga- 
tions: For example, one writer 
studied 34 only children distributed 
from the kindergarten to the sixth 
grade. Frequently, the investigations 
are inconclusive because comparable 
groups of children having brothers 
and sisters are not investigated. Fur- 
thermore, conclusions are occasion- 
ally based upon observations of single 
cases. Campbell points out also that 
nearly all recent studies deal with 
“children of less than high-school age.” 

Among the latter was the writer’s 
study of 153 only children of age 
five.” In this study, the following data 
were assembled for each child: case 
history of birth and early develop- 
ment, physical examinations, mental 
test results, play data, and reports con- 
cerning social adjustment. 

Extensive data upon early develop- 
ment demonstrated conclusively that 
these children were slightly superior 
to average children. For example, in 
health during first year, and in gains 
in height and weight, the only chil- 
dren excelled average children by 
small amounts. In present health stat- 
us, the only children excelled. Indeed, 

1Camreett, A. A. The Personality Adjustments of 


Only —— eg oa Bulletin, 1934, 31, 200. 
*CampPaett, of Only 








cad leseentions ‘Chibtoen Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1933, 48, 197-205. 

*Wrrrr, P. A. The Only Child of Age Five. The 
Peychological Clinic. 1933, 22, 73-87. 
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physicians reported that approximate- 
ly 80 per cent of the only children 
exhibited good or excellent health. 

The average I. Q. of the children 
was 108, which is a little better than 
the average of 103 which was found 
for representative and non-only chil- 
dren in the same districts. 

The only children came from some- 
what superior homes. The ratings of 
the homes demonstrated this fact. The 
average amount of formal schooling 
of the parents was about 944 years 
(one report gives 6.9 years as the aver- 
age for our typical male population). 
When all measures and estimates were 
considered, it became clear that these 
only children emerged from a some- 
what superior social-economic milieu. 


Nervous Stability and 
Emotional Adjustment 


It is difficult for nervous stability 
and emotional adjustment to be as- 
sayed reliably. Physicians were asked 
to answer the question “Is the child 
especially nervous?” Symptoms of 
nervousness were listed if an affirma- 
tive answer was given. The responses 
were made after careful observation of 
the child had taken place, and after 
interviews with parents had transpired. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the girls and 
76 per cent of the boys were reported 
“not especially nervous.” For 100 
children with siblings the per cent 
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reported as free from nervousness was 
72. The frequencies of temper tant- 
rums, biting of finger nails, placing 
of fingers in mouth, tendency to worry, 
and so forth, were slightly greater for 
the control children than for the only 
children. The difference in no case 
was large. 

The play life of the children was 
examined. Neither in the amount nor 
in the character of the play were there 
significant differences between only 
and unselected children. Certainly, 
there were no conspicuous evidences 
of solitariness or social maladjustment 
in the group of only children. Further- 
more, on teacher ratings of courtesy, 
truthfulness, self-control, initiative, 
orderliness, cooperation and depend- 
ability, the only children were to a 
very small degree superior to children 
having brothers and sisters. 

However, Campbell, in the study 
previously mentioned, insists that per- 
sonality difficulties are likely to be- 
come acute during those ages when 
children are severing home relations 
and attempting to establish social or 
economic independence. “It seems 
evident that if family position has any 
influence -upon personality adjustment 
this influence will be best observed at 
an age more mature than the kinder- 
garten level.” Campbell gave the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory and 
Cason’s Annoyance test to 200 college 
men and women. Only and intermedi- 
ate children were paired according to: 
high-school grades, college entrance 


examination scores, sex, and class in’ 


the university. Slightly greater atypic- 
ality was exhibited by the only sub- 
jects than by the intermediates, but 
in no comparison was the difference 
significant. 

Since this study dealt with college 
students, the present writer was led 
to make an investigation of high- 
school students to ascertain whether 
Campbell’s conclusions concerning 
personality development applied to 
younger subjects. In addition, the 
writer planned a more comprehensive 
study than any reported thus far, at- 
tempting to relate personality develop- 
ment to factors such as: health, socio- 
economic status, mental ability, and 
developmental history. 


Another Study of Only Children 

Two hundred juniors and seniors in 
Amundson and Senn High Schools of 
Chicago served as subjects. One hun- 
dred students, 50 boys and 50 girls, 
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were only children, and one hundred 
were intermediates. The criterion for 
“onliness” was considered important: 
an “only” child was defined as one 
who not only has no brothers and sis- 
ters but who never has had sibling 
relatives. A child was classified as 
an intermediate if he has both younger 
and older brothers or sisters. About 
25 per cent of the only children and 
35 per cent of the intermediates have 
foreign-born parents. All children 
have spent 6 years or more in Amer- 
ican schools. 

Data similar to those obtained for 
the only children of age five were as- 
sembled, and in addition the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory was ad- 
ministered. 

Both intermediate and only chil- 
dren were of comparable ages, the 
boys averaging 17 years, 4 months, 
and the girls, 16 years, 9 months. 

The mean Barr rating for the occu- 
pation of the fathers of the only chil- 
dren was 10.8; for those of the inter- 
mediates, it was 10.6. The difference 
in the means is not significant, but it 
is of importance to note that both 
means are significantly higher than 
the occupational average for the gen- 
eral population (7.92). The educa- 
tion, as reflected in the years of formal 
schooling, averaged 8.9 years for the 
parents of the only children, and 9.2 
years for the parents of the intermedi- 
ates. Although these two means differ 
little, both exceed averages for parents 
of unselected children. And, in many 
items relating to the condition of the 
home, the groups were decidedly alike. 


Marked differences did not appear 
in the height-weight measures of only 
and intermediate children. For ex- 
ample, the average weight of both the 
only and intermediate girls was 119 
pounds. Nor were significant group 
differences found in the frequencies 
of: colds, headaches, digestive dis- 
orders, organic diseases, and in the 
number of days of absence from 
school. Furthermore, the groups ex- 
hibited decided similarity in: general 
health status, nutrition, hearing and 
vision. 

The average intelligence quotients 
of the two groups fell in the same in- 
terval—110-112. Average marks were 
almost identical for only children and 
intermediates in the five major sub- 
jects, and subject preferences, and ex- 
tra-curricular life were distinctly 
alike. 


*This method was employed by L. M. Terman, and 
Pp d in the vol t Genetic Studies of Genius. 
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Nervous STaBILiTy AND SociaL Ap- 
JUSTMENT. The children were rated 
by their teachers upon nine traits. It 
is significant, perhaps, that the only 
girls earn ratings superior to the only 
boys on all traits. The superiority, 
although consistent, is not statistically 
dependable. Intermediate girls re- 
ceive higher ratings than intermedi- 
ate boys on: (2) industry, (4) co- 
operativeness, (6) perseverance, (7) 
dependability, (8) ambition, and (9) 
personal attractiveness. Intermediate 
boys elicit higher ratings than inter- 
mediate girls on: (1) self-confidence, 
(3) leadership, and (5) originality. 
Only boys have higher ratings than 
intermediate boys on: (4) co-opera- 
tiveness, (5) originality, (6) perse- 
verance, (7) dependability, and (9) 
personal attractiveness. These traits 
relate significantly to social adjust- 
ment. However, only boys receive 
lower ratings than intermediate boys 
on: (2) industry, (3) leadership, and 
(8) ambition. Identical ratings were 
given both groups on: (1) self-confi- 
dence. Only girls receive slightly 
higher ratings than intermediate girls, 
intermediate boys, and only boys on 
all traits. It is well to bear in mind 
that in no instance does the superiority 
have high and reliable statistical sig- 
nificance. Therefore, one must con- 
clude that, in so far as trait ratings 
are concerned, only and intermediate 
children differ little. 

Parents were asked to report the 
frequency of maladjustment and the 
character of aberrations in conduct. 
The number of “problems” reported 
by the parents of the only children 
was 25; by the parents of the inter- 
mediates, it was 22. About three 
fourths of the items were attributed to 
boys, and these were equally dis- 
tributed among the only and the inter- 
mediate boys. 

Sleep was reported as “sound and 
undisturbed” for about 90 per cent of 
the subjects in both groups. Night 
terrors and dreaming were said to be 
observed frequently in 5 only and in 
3 intermediate girls. Excessive tim- 
idity was alleged to characterize 3 per 
cent of the only children, and 4 per 
cent of the intermediates. The sub- 
jects were found to be relatively free 
from persistent and excessive fear re- 
actions; specific fears were listed for 
12 per cent of the only children and 
10 per cent of the intermediates. A 
marked tendency to worry was prev- 
alent to a small but similar extent 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Democracy and the Schools 


By C. H. CRAMER 
Department of History, S.I.S.N.U., 
Carbondale 


@ IT is the custom of many of us who 
are in love with democracy to laud 
the Fathers of the Constitution, who 
are supposed to have launched the first 
major attempt at government of, by, 
and for the people. From Fourth of 
July platforms while the “speaking” 
is in progress, or during special weeks 
commemorating this or that phase of 
our government, we hear references 
to Washington, Hamilton, Morris, et 
al., as examples of some of our helms- 
men who have guided the ship of state 
into clear and democratic waters. 

As a matter of fact statements of the 
sort represent either wish-fulfillments 
on the part of those who make them, 
or they are wilful perversions of the 
truth. The Fathers would probably be 
howled down if they were to repeat 
now many of the statements which they 
were able to make safely in an age 
when a person was fortunate if he 
happened to be one of the few who 
had the necessary property qualifica- 
tions for voting. The statesmen of that 
period had no respect for government 
by the people. Washington wrote to 
Henry Lee that “mankind, when left 
to themselves, are unfit for their 
own government.” Gouverneur Morris 
looked ahead a century and said that 
if votes were given to the people who 
have no property they would promptly 
sell them to the rich. George Cabot 


believed democracy was government 


College freshmen made the following identifications of the 


gentlemen pictured on this page. 


From left to right: “Head of the 


Sinclair Oil Co."; “Leader of a recent Spanish revolt’; “President 


of France—recently deceased’; 


"a Broadway comedian.” 


The 


implications for social science teaching are discussed. 


of the worst. Charles Pinckney advo- 
cated a property qualification of $100,- 
000 for the President, and a propor- 
tionate amount for members of Con- 
gress. Hamilton, who was a self-con- 
fessed monarchist and who called the 
people the “great beast,” put the case 
succinctly when he made the following 
statement: 

“All communities divide themselves 
into the few and the many. The first 
are the rich and well born, the other 
the mass of the people. The voice of 
the people is said to be the voice of 
God; and however generally this 
maxim has been quoted and believed, 
it is not true in fact. The people are 
turbulent and changing; they seldom 
judge or determine right. Give there- 
fore to the first class a distinct and 
permanent share in the government. 
They will check the unsteadiness of the 
second ...” 


An Intelligent Electorate 

Even Jefferson did not dream of an 
age when all the people would partici- 
pate in the government because, as one 
of his biographers has stated it, “if 
he rebelled against an aristocracy of 
wealth, he would have reacted with 
equal vehemence against mob tyranny.” 


A great many persons who are aware 
of the fact that the Fathers feit so dis- 
respectful of democracy, have ex- 
plained it away by using the handy 
rationalization that since people were 
not educated in that day one could 
not have expected anything else from 
the leaders of the time. Now, they con- 
tinue, we are spending a tremendous 
amount annually to keep our citizens 
informed. Therefore such statements 
are outmoded. In 1788, the year the 
Constitution was ratified, only one 
person in twenty-five could vote. Now 
every person who is of legal age and 
cannot be proved an idiot or worse, 
exercises the franchise—at least oc- 
casionally. In spite of the increase in 
the percentage of those who can vote 
at the present time, it would follow 
from this line of reasoning that we are 
much better off now because we have 
an informed electorate. 

Presumably our social science de- 
partments in high school and college 
are the ones which should keep the 
future citizen informed on national 
and international problems of import- 
ance. It is apparent that our voters 
should be well informed on modern 
matters and personalities else their 

(Continued on page 307) 
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Special Care 
without 


Special Class 


The need of school systems 
where small numbers make 
segregation. impracticable 


By E. W. DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


@ THE superintendent of the smaller 

system looks with envy upon the 
special classes and special schools of 
the city. He knows how in that fa- 
vored situation the mentally sub- 
normal are gathered into separate 
buildings where they have especially 
trained teachers, and curriculum and 
materials especially suited to their 
needs. He knows how the city pro- 
vides separate rooms for children 
with very defective eyes, in which 
there are textbooks in large type, type- 
writers, special desks, brilliant light- 
ing, and a teacher with special train- 
ing. He knows of the rooms for health 
cases, with extra feeding and rest peri- 
ods and special medical attention. 
These and all the other provisions for 
the many types of handicapped chil- 
dren seem forever out of the reach of 
the small system just because there are 
in that system only a few of each type. 

Yet special care without a special 
class is absolutely practicable in every 
school system. There is no reason in 
the world why we have to find ten 
children all alike before we can do 
anything for them. Special care can 
be given every handicapped child 
wherever he is and without a cent of 
expense beyond the cost for every 
other child. Any superintendent will 
want to find out how this may be done 
if he has become aware of the pitiful 
struggle these children are often mak- 
ing in a school which neglects them 
or which may not even know of their 
difficulties. 

First of all, it must be admitted that 
most of the material on the education 
of handicapped children deals with 
methods to be used in large cities, 
where groups of each type can be got 
together. The large cities of this coun- 
try are doing splendid work in this 
field, and every school superintendent, 
no matter what the size of his district, 
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should visit the special schools and 
classes of a large city. He will get 
from such a visit a great inspiration. 
But when he returns home he will be 
perplexed by the question, “What can 
I do in my schools where there are 
just a few children of each kind to 
deal with?” 

Yet special care without special 
class is entirely practicable in every 
school system. Let us suggest some 
of the possibilities, leaving it to each 
individual to study further the relation 
of these suggestions to his own needs. 


Subnormal 


The case of the single subnormal 
child in a rural school or small system 
can be handled very satisfactorily by 
the plan of individual daily program 
as described by Gesell in The Retarded 
Child, How to Help Him (Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. 70 cents). By this plan, the teach- 
er and the class undertake to help the 
subnormal child by preparing for him 
an individual daily program of things 
he can do and likes to do (all fully 
described in the book), the abler chil- 
dren taking turns in assisting and 
looking after the child for the different 
periods throughout the day, including 
recesses. This little book tells how to 
identify these subnormal children, how 
to deal with parents and with other 
pupils, and in fact gives in brief form 
the information on the subject that 
every teacher should know. The US. 
Department of Education also has two 
bulletins for five and twenty cents re- 
spectively which every schoolman 
should know: No. 49, Mentally Re- 
tarded Children, and No. 7, Group 
Activities for Mentally Retarded Chil- 


dren. 


Sight Defectives 


When it is reported that one child 
out of every eight has sufficient eye de- 
fect to cause trouble in the school- 
room, it is certain that every school 
has to deal with eye defectives. It is 
also certain that the cases which are 
causing most trouble are in most 
schools being neglected. These are not 
the children with the weakest eyes, be- 
cause those cases are soon discovered 
and are so urgent that glasses are pro- 
vided by some agency. The really 
handicapped children are those who 
have not been discovered and who do 
not even know themselves that their 
eyes are poor. They think that every- 
one has trouble figuring out the blurs 
on the blackboards or telling whether 
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the teacher is looking at him or else- 
where, and they think the letters in the 
book look twisted to everyone. 

The discovery and care of eye de- 
fectives is fuliy covered in a pamphlet, 
Conserving the Sight of School Chil- 
dren, published by the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
New York City (price, 35 cents). This 
pamphlet should be circulated among 
the teachers of a city, each signing it 
when she has finished with it, since 
the facts contained are indispensable 
for proper supervision of the eye work 
that children must do in school. 

For the few children who are half 
blind even after glasses have done all 
that is possible for their eyes, the same 
pamphlet describes methods. Briefly, 
these are seating where there is the 
best of lighting and no glare, elimina- 
tion of all fine work, including most 
writing, and the appointing of other 
children to read lessons aloud. In 
brief, such children must get education 
through their ears. Proper medical 
service is assumed. See U.S. pamphlet 
No. 40, Blind and Partially Seeing 
Children, five cents. 


Hearing Defectives 


Many hearing defectives tend to be- 
come worse with time, and therefore 
need to be caught very early. They 
are hard to discover, however, be- 
cause, unless there is actual running 
of the ears, poor hearing seems so 
much like either inattention or stupid- 
ity. The watch tick test, which is a 
rough but usable means of measuring 
hearing, is described in the five-cent 
U.S. pamphlet No. 54, Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing Children, which pamphlet 
also gives much other valuable in- 
formation. The main point is that when 
a teacher knows of hearing defects 
she can urge medical attention and 
keep the child so close to her that 
what she says will be sure to reach 
him. Since intensity of sound varies 
with the square of the distance, bring- 
ing the child near her makes her voice 
actually a great deal louder in his ears. 


Speech Defects 


Because speech defects by their 
nature must be treated individually, 
the small school system is at no dis- 
advantage in handling them. Stam- 
mering or stuttering, the most trouble- 
some of speech defects, can be dealt 
with by any teacher who understands 
that the real nature of the difficulty is 
a deep-seated nervous condition, the 
result of years of unhappy experience 
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by the child. Above all else, she 
should not let herself be misled by 
many of the rather fantastic theories 
of some schools of psychology. Other 
defects in speech yield to treatment 
by the classroom teacher who knows 
how to locate the exact trouble and 
then to teach the habits which are 
lacking. A very capable explanation 
of method is found in the pamphlet 
No. 32, 1931, Speech Defects and their 
Correction, sold for five cents at the 
Government Printing Office in Wash- 


ington. 


Health Defectives 


Many different groups of children 
are included among those handicapped 
by lack of health. One group, larger 
than people realize, are the “heart 
cases.” A number of diseases com- 
mon among children leave the heart 
in a condition such that it may be per- 
manently injured if strain is put upon 
it. Visitors to “health classes” in large 
cities notice these apparently normal 
children and wonder what they are 
doing there. The best way a small 
system can take care of these cases is 
through close cooperation with the 
doctors of the community. Any child 
who has been sick should come back 
with a recommendation for whatever 
precautions the teacher should use with 
regard to violent play or the like. The 
teachers themselves may know which 
diseases require some after care. 
Chronic bronchial cases or any others 
in which health attention should be 
given at school as well as at home 
should be reported to the teachers by 
the doctor in charge. Malnutrition has 
been found in the large cities to yield 
most readily to care through health 
classes meeting after school in which 
both children ind their mothers are 
given instruction concerning kinds and 
quantities of food, amount of sleep, 
and other subjects important to child 
health. This same method can be used 
with individual cases. The important 
thing is that a doctor, a nurse, or some 
person of similar authority have a 
conference .with the child and the 
mother in which both are impressed 
with the need of better health habits 
and told just what those habits are. 
This, like all types of parent educa- 
tion, is difficult but can be successful 
if the right personalities are used. It 
is based upon a fact which must be 
more fully realized, that health handi- 
caps demand education of the home. 

Adequate attention has been paid 
to health defectives in the U.S. Bureau 
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of Education pamphlet No. 56, Chil- 
dren of Lowered Vitality, price five 
cents. 


Conduct Cases 

It is very necessary to list conduct 
cases along with other types of handi- 
caps so as to emphasize that these 
children cannot be dismissed merely 
as incorrigible but must be studied 
and treated the same as children with 
poor eyes or weak hearing. The large 
cities recognize this in their special 
schools for problem boys or girls. 
Such schools have no thought of pun- 
ishment. They are equipped with physi- 
cians, psychologists, home visitors, 
counsellors, and teachers chosen espe- 
cially for their ability to appeal to 
the springs of good conduct concealed 
beneath many years’ accumulation of 
bad habits. In the small system, 
which has isolated cases of these 
“character sick” children, the same 
methods can be used and just as effec- 
tively. Perhaps the superintendent 


-himself will have to be investigator 


and counsellor. Perhaps a boy will 
need to be transferred to a teacher who 
can “reach” him even though all con- 
siderations of district or grade may be 
disregarded. These things are dis- 
regarded also when the problem boy 
in the city is transferred to a special 
school. Since conduct cases are al- 
ways individual problems, the small 
system is not handicapped if the super- 
intendent and teachers will study this 
problem as it must be studied any- 
where. Some help is given in the 
U.S. Bulletin No. 14, 1932, Parents’ 
Problems with Exceptional Children 
(ten cents), which includes at the same 
time discussion of other problems as 
well. Bulletin No. 18, 1932, Adjust- 
ment of Behavior Problems of School 
Children (10 cents) is also helpful. 
Special Care without a special class 
—that is the need of most school sys- 
tems because small numbers will al- 
ways make a special class impossible. 
The suggestions given above should 
point the way for any system. Further 
help can be obtained at any time from 
any of the many agencies devoted to 


helping the handicapped child. 
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The County 
Music Festival 


® THE county music festival as con- 

sidered in this article is the out- 
growth of a long series of experiments 
in teaching music in one-room rural 
schools. These rural schools fur- 
nished an ideal educational laboratory, 
for the conditions for success in school 
music were unfavorable in almost 
every respect. The isolation of the 
rural schools, the limited number of 
pupils, the lack of equipment, and 
the absence of teachers specially 
trained in music all combined to dis- 
courage effort. The barriers in the 
way of musical progress in these 
schools brought about their musical 
salvation, however, for we were forced 
to devise some means by which the 
power and beauty of music could be 
brought directly to the children in the 
rural schools. 

It was music itself, or music as 
an art, that these children needed, and 
we proceeded to bring music itself to 
them by means of the phonograph 
record and the reproducing instru- 
ment. By having carefully selected 
songs recorded on phonograph records 
by artists we made it possible for the 
children in the remotest schools to as- 
sociate, so far as their music education 
is concerned, with these artists from 
the large musical centers and gradu- 
ally to take on their singing habits. 

The good results have been far be- 
yond our expectations. There is a 
world of difference between learning 
songs as songs with all their musical 
flavor, and constructing songs out of 
intervals and beats, or so-called rudi- 
ments. The eagerness with which chil- 
dren develop technical skill in music 
when the spirit of the music is present 
set us to wondering about the wisdom 
of trying to have them develop tech- 
nical skill when the spirit of the music 
is absent. Of this much we are cer- 
tain: the way the children like to learn 
the rudiments of music is to have the 
rudiments come into their lives on the 
wings of song, and whatever may be 
the wisest course of procedure in the 
child’s later study of music we are con- 
fident that a rich singing experience 
where worth-while songs are beautiful- 
ly sung is of the most immediate bene- 
fit to the child and also furnishes the 
best possible basis for later study. 

It was the placing of the emphasis 
of rural school music on beautiful 

(Continued on page 298) 
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The Legislative Situation 


@ TODAY, May 2, 1935, the legislative situation is very 

unsettled and uncertain. The problem that over- 
shadows all others in the minds of the Governor and the 
leading legislators is the problem of financing relief for 
the poor and unemployed. Relief for starving schools 
seems to be forgotten by the Executive Department. I 
say this because it seems that a majority of the members 
of each House are willing to vote for our bills, but many 
of the members say that “the Administration” is prevent- 
ing the advancement of our bills to the voting stage on 
the calendar. 

A long and hectic session of the House last night failed 
to pass with the necessary 102 votes Senate Bill No. 207, 
the increase in the sales tax for relief. Therefore, it will 
require probably another week or more to solve that 
problem. Little has been done as yet, July 1 is less than 
two months away, and there will be a mad scramble for 
the advancement of bills from now on. 

However, a large part of our legislative program has 
been introduced as bills, and the position of each bill is 
as follows: 


S.B. No. 11, Mason, amending inheritance tax for benefit of state 
school fund. On third reading in the Senate. 

S.B. No. 64, Stuttle, eliminating the four-year average limitation 
on school tax rates. On third reading in Senate. 

H.B. No. 136, Sinnett, same as S.B. 64. Has passed the House 
and is in the Senate Committee on Judiciary. 

S.B. No. 78, Barr, providing for making up the $7,000,000 defi- 
ciency.. Has passed the Senate and is on first reading in the House. 

S.B. No. 79, Barr, providing that the state school fund be paid 
out of the general revenue fund unless otherwise provided. Has 
passed the Senate and is on first reading in the House. 

H.B. No. 80, Louie Lewis, same as S.B. 78. Is on second read- 
ing in the House. 

H.B. No. 81, Louie Lewis, same as S.B. 79. Is still in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House. 

S.B. No. 317, Mayor, to make an appropriation to state normal 
schools. Is in Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

H.B. No. 297, Bolger, increasing non-high-school tax rate to 75 
cents with referendum. Has recommended by the House 
Committee on Education and is on first reading in the House. 

H.B. No. 748, Davis, providing for the distribution of a largely 
increased state school fund. Is in the House Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

H.B. No. 805, Edwards, embodies the recommendations of our 
Committee on Larger School District Unit. Is in the House Com- 
mittee on Education. 

H.B. No. 910, by Lottie H. O'Neill, appropriating $29,702,546 a 
year to the state school fund. Is in the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

H.B. No. 911, by Lottie H, O'Neill, providing for the payment 
of one-twelfth of the above amount each month out of the general 
revenue fund. Is in the House Committee on Appropriations. 


All the above bills should be strongly recommended. 
So should the next three bills mentioned although they 
may not have been specifically mentioned in our program. 


H.B. No. 803, Cross, appropriating sufficient money to the state 
school fund to be distributed to the 101 downstate counties to bring 
them up to the percentage of distribution heretofore made to Cook 
County. In House Committee on Appropriations. 

S.B. No. 321, Gunning, same as H.B. 803. In Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H.B. No. 891, Boyle, appropriating $4,000,000 from Chicago’s 
share of gas tax to the Chicago school district. In House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

There are several bills that are considered bad by many 
of our teachers. Among them are the following: 

H.B. No. 188, Ryan, requiring Chicago teachers to reside within 
the city limits. In House Committee on Municipalities. 

H.B. No. 209, Fitzgerald, turning all interest and penalties for 
delinquencies into the county revenue fund for county purposes. 
Has passed the House and in Committee on Revenue of the Senate. 

H.B. No. 226, O’Grady, requires teachers to take an oath of 
allegiance. Has passed the House and on second reading in the 
Senate. : 

H.B. No. 616, Fester and Sinnett, permitting the use of the entire 
building fund to pay bonds and interest. In House Committee 
on Revenue. 

H.B. No. 648, Johnson, state textbook uniformity. Was killed 
in the House Committee on Education this week, which indicates 
that such bills will have great difficulty in passing. 

It seems now that it will be necessary for the friends of 
the public schools to keep up a vigorous campaign until 
July 1 to insure the enactment of any helpful legislation. 
We urge our entire membership to enlist the support of 
as many other organizations as possible, both state and 
local and to conduct such a campaign as will impress 
upon the legislature and the State Executive Department 
in particular, the necessity for enacting the bills listed 
above as our program. 





Shall Teachers Swear? 


@ READING the pseudo-patriotic tommyrot flowing from 

the terrified minds of certain editors and listening to 
the admonitory addresses of some of our trembling states- 
men may convince some of our members that all teachers 
must be required to take an oath of allegiance to the 
United States, or the said U.S. will be blown up by the 
“reds.” According to some perfervid oratory recently 
assailing our ears, the typical teacher should no longer 
be pictured as a modest, sweet-faced, plainly dressed 
young woman, but a scheming, hypocritical, termagant 
teaching doctrines of destruction, or at worst as a wild- 
eyed, long-haired, bewhiskered demon with a bomb in 
one hand and a firebrand in the other. 

We so deeply resent the implications, insinuations, and 
direct charges made in the propaganda against teachers 
and educational institutions that it is difficult to reply 
temperately. So we beg leave to refer you to two ar- 
ticles we wrote in calmer moments. See the editorial en- 
titled “A Sudden Outburst of Patriotism” in the ILLiNoIs 
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TeacHER for June, 1934, which says some things we 
would like to repeat here. 


But to realize the real source of the propaganda, read 
“Big Business Fascism in Illinois” in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology for March, 1935. Many of us are fully 
convinced that the real source of the propaganda and 
the power promoting the legislation requiring teachers’ 
oaths are the Fascists of this country, who want to intimi- 
date the teachers and frighten them into silence on such 
subjects as taxation, social justice, economic security, and 
related live questions of the present. 


Your editor is not the only one who is perturbed by 
this attack upon the freedom of thought and expression 
by teachers. Many teachers of Illinois are strangely silent 
in the face of the attack; but let us see what is being said 
by some of them and by teachers in other states. 


In the March number of the Bulletin of the Winnetka 
Teachers Council is a brief article by Mr. J. W. Mann, 
chairman of the Council, which reads as follows: 


Teacuers’ Loyatty OatH 


Probably many teachers are puzzled as to why a number of state 
legislatures are now placing a loyalty oath upon the statutes for 
teachers as a class. Teachers would no doubt like to know who is 
back of this move; who will interpret the term loyalty; does some 
subversive minority wish to impose some new task upon the schools, 
such as the spreading of propaganda for a new war? Do certain 
politicians hope to throttle thereby the most determined opposition 
they have yet met to their campaign to reduce educational oppor- 
tunities? Or is it another attack on the “free” school, free in the 
sense of teaching all sides of a question? Teachers have a right to 
know the answers to these questions because no occupational group 
of our people have given a higher, more self-sacrificing service than 
the teachers. And parents, likewise, should know if their children 
are to be deprived of their opportunities as a result. 


A high-school teacher of Chicago writes your editor as 
follows: 


The Loyalty Oath bill gives the political organization in power, 
school boards, other administrative oficers, a dangerous power over 
educational institutions by enabling them to use an undefined 
standard of loyalty to the Constitution as a weapon against teach- 
ers who hold convictions that are unpopular in a community or 
disapproved by the authorities in control. The law can thus inter- 
fere seriously with critical and constructive thinking in education. 
Sponsors of the present bill claim to be attacking “reds,” but the 
definition of loyalty and the administration of the bill must in- 
evitably be in the hands of the political organization of the State 
of Illinois. The definition will certainly be that most convenient 
to the political organization in control. 

Governor Smith, after vetoing a similar bill in New York, pointed 
out: “If this law had been in force prior to the abolition of slavery, 
opposition to that institution which was protected by the Consti- 
tution and its laws, would have been just cause for the disqualifi- 
cation of a teacher. ... The bill unjustly discriminates against 
teachers as a class. It deprives teachers of their right to freedom 
of thought, it limits the teaching staff of the public schools to 
those only who lack the courage or the mind to exercise their legal 
right to just criticism of existing institutions.” 

The Loyalty Oath bill is prejudicial to the morale and integrity 
of teachers and schools. It places teachers under an unfortunate 
fear of espionage and interference, at the mercy of any student or 
parent who has an axe to grind, or who bears a grudge. It may be 
used in an attack on teachers who oppose retrenchment in the 
schools, who defend teachers rights, who strive for the improve- 
ment of working conditions, and who subject economic and political 
evils to critical analysis. 


In an address to the Chicago Division of the I.S.T.A. 
on March 25, Florence Curtis Hanson, Secretaty of the 


American Federation of Teachers, said: 


The futility of such a measure is evident. It will not accom- 
plish the purpose for which it is claimed it is intended. If there 
be disloyal teachers, they will not hesitate to take the oath. Their 
disloyalty will be but continued. A report on the Ives oath law 
of New York says: “The Ives law was obviously intended to 
entrap radical teachers who it was presumed were employed in 
the schools or later might be employed. No more futile device 
could be invented to guard against radicalism than an oath. So 
far as known, every teacher in the State of New York has taken 
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the oath and not a single dangerous radical has been discovered. 
But a large number of teachers have been stunned by the mani- 
festation of a suspicion that they are less than loyal as citizens and 
less than honorable as teachers.” 

Such legislation creates an atmosphere of fear in which it is 
impossible to develop critical intelligence. I need not tell you 
that such an atmosphere of fear has already developed by the mere 
proposal of the legislation. Critical teaching is needed more 
than ever if America is to build a saner economic and political 
world and preserve its democratic institutions and traditions 
against assaults of those who believe in any type of dictatorship 
or in change by violence. The school is a place where may be 
developed change by education, but only if manned by teachers 
free and unafraid. Effective teaching can be carried on only under 
conditions of freedom from fear of official discipline from thinking 
thoughts that may be different from those approved by an educa- 
tional administration. Without freedom to think there can be no 
inspiration for teachers and no worth while learning for students. 


Mr. Willard E. Givens, secretary of the N.E.A., recently 
sent the ILLino1s TEACHER an article by Mr. Gilbert Deere, 
a high-school teacher in San Diego, California, in which 


Mr. Deere said: 


When I take the oath to support the Constitution I shall take an 
oath to support ALL of the Constitution. I shall not forget that an 
important part ofthat Constitution is the first amendment. I shall 
especially remember that the Constitution goes further than merely 
restraining Congress from making any law “denying” the right of 
freedom of speech but that it restrains that body from making any 
law even “abridging” that right. I shall believe that when our fore- 
fathers adopted that amendment they were pledging anew their 
“lives,” their “fortunes” and their “sacred honor” in an effort to 
perpetuate the philosophy of democracy embodied in the second 
paragraph of the Declaration of Independence. In swearing al- 
legiance to the Constitution, I shall accept, as a solemn obligation 
imposed upon me by their sacrifices and my oath, the duty of re- 
sisting, by all proper means, any law of Congress, any act of the 
State legislature or any action by any group, that seeks to “abridge” 
the rights therein guaranteed. . . . 

If the proposed measures in the State legislature requiring the 
oath are to be interpreted in such a way as to abrogate the great 
obligation and stifle the great opportunity of the teacher, then we, 
as teachers, have the inescapable professional duty of registering a 
solemn and vigorous protest against these measures. If they are 
to be interpreted as indicated at the beginning of this article, then 
let us swear—by all means, let us swear. 


The Sierra Educational News, the official organ of the 
California Teachers Association, contains an article by 
John A. Sexon, president of that organization. Under 
the subhead, “The Frenzied Fascists,” Mr. Sexon says: 


The uselessness of attempts to control human behavior by pledges 
and oaths has been so conclusively demonstrated that it seems un- 
necessary to argue the point. The objection to the procedure lies 
not so much in any objectionable quality of the oath—assuredly 
the persons named ought not to do any of the things banned by 
these oaths. It is unthinkable that responsible persons holding 
positions of responsibility and trust in a government should betray 
the society that trusts them. It is equally obvious that persons who 
are disposed to betray the government can, and will, easily take 
such oaths with a smirk, and be bound by them in no sense what- 
ever. There can be no good in such procedure and much harm is 
likely to result in that what remaining sanctity still clings to 
pledging and oath-taking will be weakened and destroyed. . . . 

When we accepted a democracy, we announced that we were able 
to weigh issues, and, having heard the arguments, make safe de- 
cisions. We even said “the voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
In other words, we are committed to a policy that calls for all the 
facts, the whole truth, and decisions in the light of these. Once we 
launch ourselves on an effort to control thinking in America by 
oaths and pledges, we have abandoned the basic creed of America— 
the ability and the rights of free men to control their speech and 
their actions without dictation or coercion. 


The leading editorial in the Connecticut Teacher of April 
contains this paragraph: 

The placing of all teachers under scrutiny, the introduction of 
private interpretations of what constitutes disloyalty, the possibility 


of educational inquisition and scholastic courts would be destruc- 
tive to progressive education. 


Mr. R. F. Patterson, principal of high school, Platts- 
mouth, Nebraska, in an article in the official organ of the 
Nébraska State Teachers Association says that the many 
teachers in that State believe that— 
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Such a law would accomplish nothing; that it is an unwarranted 
intrusion upon the power of the local boards of education; that 
it is a wholly undeserved reflection = the patriotism of the 
nearly 14,000 teachers of the state and that it is an entering wedge 
for a vicious type of regulation of the search for truth in the 

m. This opposition by no means comes from “forces which 
are fighting educational work.” It comes from those who are loyal 
to our-state and our country but who are entitled to a difference 
of opinion, to the right of criticism, to freedom of speech and to 
knowledge and truth wherever it may be found. 

The Chicago Daily Times expresses its opinion: 

To single out teachers, principals and other employes of school 
boards for a special oath of allegiance is a gesture that comes with 
poor grace from the legislature of Illinois. The members of this 
legislature, for more than a quarter of a century, have deliberately 
broken their own constitutional oaths of office by refusing to follow 
the mandate of the state constitution for the equitable re-districting 
of the State. 

If there is a need for all American citizens to swear solemnly 
to support the Constitution, let us have adequate reasons. But 
until these reasons are given and have public approval, only a 
motive of hysterical cruelty would suggest such an oath for school 
teachers alone. 


And now comes good old conservative Harvard! The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin is quoted in School and Society 
of March 23 as follows: 


The founders and early governors of Harvard were for the most 

art graduates of the University of Cambridge, where “swearing” 
Rad become a farce, an incentive to dissimulation, and an instru- 
ment of petty tyranny. From such, Harvard and the schools and 
colleges of America generally have been comparatively free for 
300 years. But recently several powerful organizations, governed 
by motives ranging from demagoguery and scandal-mongering up 
to a misguided patriotism, have combined to promote a return to 
the ways of the 17th century. It is their purpose in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere to require by law that all teachers (and, in many 
cases, students as well) shall take oaths of allegiance to the state 
and federal constitutions. . . . 

Dictators and dictatorially-minded agitators invariably try to 
tamper with education. They wish to control men’s minds and 
thoughts, as well as their bodies; and they wish to control the 
minds of youth during the formative iod of their growth. It is 
a bad sign that this campaign should. have been inaugurated. It 
argues a lack of faith in the American tradition on the part of 
those very persons who represent themselves as its advocates. [It 
is an attack not only on the American tradition of free discussion, 
but also on the university principle of intellectual liberty. Harvard’s 
recent presidents have seen and proclaimed the necessity of this 
principle as a condition both of research and of teaching. It is 
to be hoped that all Harvard men will be its champions. 





Hope for Low-Paid Teachers? 


® ACCORDING to the Chicago Tribune of April 20 the 

firm of Sears Roebuck & Company pays quite satis- 
factory salaries to several of its officers. Mr. L. J. Rosen- 
wald, chairman of its board, receives $85,139 a year; 
General Robert E. Wood, president, receives $81,818. 
Three other officers receive $40,000 a year each. 

The Chicago Herald and Examiner of May 2 contains 
an Associated Press item wh*th says that Mr. M. J. Spiegel 
received a salary of $59,000 last year. 

These bits of news give much joy to Illinois teachers; 
for General Wood and M. J. Spiegel are both members of 
the Illinois Educational Commission that has before it 
the problem of paying Illinois teachers adequate salaries; 
and of course, these two members will stand sturdily in 
favor of paying teachers as much as they receive or at 
least “proportionate” salaries. 

Not long ago a teacher wrote to your editor asking how 
he could support his family on a salary of $400 a year! 
Let us see! He will have to teach only 204 years, 6 
months and 16 days at that rate to get as much as one 
member of the Commission receives in salary for one 
year. Surely the Commission will correct this disparity. 
Oh, yeah? 





From Chicago Division 


@ OUR campaign for an increased state school fund in 

the future and our published exposure of illegal in- 
equalities in the apportionment of state funds in the past 
has encountered powerful opposition and aroused bitter 
attacks upon us. One tactic of our critics is an effort to 
arouse misunderstanding and antagonism between the 
Chicago teachers and those downstate. Suggestions are 
being made that Chicago teachers were a party to the 
inequitable distribution of the state school fund and our 
downstate members are charging them with unfairness. 

We have not heard of any such charges being made, 
and we do not believe any considerable number of teach- 
ers will be affected by any such insidious suggestions. 
However, we are glad to publish the following communi- 
cation: 


Orrice oF THE Cxicaco Division, LS.T.A. 
77 West Wasuincton Srreet, 
Cuicaco, Iuinois, April 17, 1935. 

Mr. R. C. Moore, 

Editor, Illinois Teacher, 

Springfield, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Moore: 

Facts relative to the distribution of the State School Distributive 
Fund and of the Crippled Children’s Instruction Fund have re- 
cently come to the attention of the membership of the Chicago 
Division. The Board of Directors has instructed me to prepare a 
statement of our attitude toward them and to offer it to you for 
publication in the Ittinors TEACHER. 

The statement is enclosed. We hope you may see fit to use it in 
an early issue. Cordially yours, 

G. E. ANsPaucH, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation, Chicago Division. 
For a Far Distrisution or State Money to ScHooLs 

Facts relative to the discriminatory distribution of state money 
to the schools of Illinois have recently come to the attention of 
the officers of the Chicago Division of the LS.T.A., and the Board 
of Directors of that Division have ordered the submission of this 
statement to the ILtrnors TEACHER. 

The first set of facts has to do with the State School Distributive 
Fund. Records in the office of the Auditor of Public Accounts 
show that in 1931, Cook County received her full apportionment 
of money from this Fund, but that the rest of the counties of the 
State have received but 71 percent of their claims; that in 1932, 
Cook County received 75 percent of her claims, but that the other 
counties received only 62 percent of theirs; and that in 1933 Cook 
County. received 81 percent of her claims, while the other 101 
counties received but 60 percent of their claims. 

The second set of facts has to do with the Crippled Children’s 
Instruction Fund. A letter, dealing with the distribution of this 
Fund, received in the office of the LS.T.A. from the Director of 
Public Welfare makes the following statement: “The policy of 
the Department of Public Welfare is to pay all downstate claims 
during the biennium and give the unexpended balance to the City 
of Chicago to apply on its bills for the two years.” Under this 
policy the excess cost of educating crippled boys and girls in 
downstate school districts, where the typical district presenting a 
claim has only one such child to educate, has been, and is being, 
met in full; but figures supplied by the Director of Public Welfare 
show that in 1931, Chicago, with her crowded classes, received 
about 11 percent of her excess cost, and that in 1932, 1933, and 
1934, she received approximately 8 percent of her respective claims. 

Obviously such discriminatory policies on the part of state 
officers and department heads should be called to the attention of 
the General and of the Governor and should not be 
tolerated by the State at large. It need hardly be stated, but is a 
fact, that Chicago teachers had no knowledge of these unfair prac- 
tices until recently, when they were called to the attention of the 
writer at a meeting of a committee of the LS.T.A., and that they 
unite with other good citizens in condemning them. 

A permanent cure for the situation can be attained only by the 

ision of an adequate State School Distributive Fund, and of a 
tate Crippled Children’s Instruction Fund large enough to pay 
in full the excess cost of educating crippled children, together with 
such a revision of our antiquated system of taxation as will provide 
sufficient and certain state revenues to meet justifiable state appro- 
pees. But, pending the arrival of this highly desirable and 
long-postponed condition in state finances, our present meager 
appropriations for the important Funds referred to should certainly 
be made endurable by fair and nondiscriminatory policies governing 
their distribution. G. E. Anspaucs, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, Chicago Division, 1.S.T.A. 


May, 1935 
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New Plan of State Aid Proposed 
House Bill 748 Explained 


By L. R. GRIMM 
Springfield 


@ THE new plan of distributing the 

state school fund as proposed in 
the Legislative Program of the I.S.T.A. 
has been presented to the General As- 
sembly by House Bill 748. The new 
proposal aims to apportion most of 
the state school fund upon the basis of 
“instruction units” determined as fol- 
lows: 

a) In schools of 45 or fewer pupils, allow 
the same number of instruction units as 
there are actual teachers employed, but not 
to exceed 1 instruction unit where there are 
20 or fewer pupils nor more than 2 instruc- 
tion units for 45 or fewer pupils. 

b) Where the ber of pupils is above 
45, count 2 instruction units for the first 45 
pupils and one-thirtieth of a unit for each 
additional pupil; provided that where the 
ratio of pupils to teachers actually employed 
is above 45 to 1, thert the number of units 
allowed shall be the same as the actual 
number of teachers. 

High-school pupils are included in 
determining units. Flat apportion- 
ments are to be made at $600 a unit. 
Only grades 1-8 may share in equaliza- 
tiom quotas up to a level of $1,400 a 
unit if “special aid” money is actually 
spent for educational purposes. The 
educational tax rate required for equal- 
ization quotas is to be $1.00 for ele- 
mentary school purposes after the 
present year. Small schools of fewer 
than 20 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance are to be credited with 5 per- 
cent of one unit for each pupil in 
1938 and thereafter, but not less than 
80 percent of 1 unit up to 1939, 60 
percent up to 1940, 40 percent up to 
1943, and 20 percent thereafter. Dis- 
tricts that transfer pupils and do not 
employ a teacher are to claim one 
third of tuition paid, but not over $20 
per pupil. Transportation awards of 
50 percent of cost are to be allowed 
for pupils of grades 1-8 transported 2 
or more miles, but not over $15 per 
pupil. The bill repeals the paragraphs 
on claims for gasoline tax money as 
such diversion is now legally dead. 

The reasons for setting up a legally 
defined “unit” of apportionment in- 
stead of using the actual number of 
teachers or pupils are many, but can- 
not be given fully here. However, it 
is obvious that the pupil as a basis 
for apportionment proves especially 
bad for the smaller schools; for ex- 





ample, a district with 10 pupils in at- 
tendance will have about the same fi- 
nancial burden as a school with 30 
pupils in attendance but would receive 
only one third as much state aid if 
such were granted strictly on the basis 
of pupils. Likewise, the teacher as a 
basis for apportionment proves in- 
equitable in some respects. The fi- 
nancially able districts as a rule have 
numerous teachers for a given num- 
ber of pupils and would profit enor- 
mously if state aid were granted in 
proportion to teachers; and, on the 
other hand the poorer the districts, the 
greater would be the tendency for the 
financially weak schools to be penal- 
ized if state grants were given accord- 
ing to teachers employed. The weighted 
unit proposed overcomes such objec- 
tions. 


Some Criticisms Considered 


Some minor points in H. B. 748 will 
probably not be favored by some peo- 
ple. It will be pointed out that high 
schools are denied “equalization 
quotas,” for example. Yet such can- 
not be given unless the required edu- 
cational rate for high schools were 
made as low as the rate for the non- 
high-school territory, an undertaking 
that would appear impracticable un- 
der present legislative handicaps. In 
fact it will be a real legislative accom- 
plishment if flat apportionments are 
achieved for high schools. 

Moreover, it will be said that in the 
next few years the aid for small at- 
tendance schools is cut too low; and 
that the proper way to reduce the num- 
ber of such schools is either by com- 
pulsory abandonment when the at- 
tendance becomes small or by awards 
granted to enable rural communities 
to have centralized schools (as trans- 
portation allotments, building aid, 
etc.). The bill definitely offers trans- 
portation awards as shown in the above 
digest. If the reduction of aid to tiny 
schools over the next few years ap- 
pears to be too rapid especially where 
transportation facilities are inadequate, 
then of course such should be legally 
adjusted. 

Another question will arise regard- 


ing the offer to “level up” to $1,400 a 
unit those districts that claim special 
aid. Yet the new basis of $1,400 is to 
cover (1) the special aid grant, (2) 
the computed yield of the local educa- 
tional rate of $1.00, and (3) the flat 
apportionment. The equalization level 
in the present law covers only the first 
two items just named. 

One answer to any statement that 
$1,400 provides too high an equaliza- 
tion level is that special aid will not 
be granted unless the district is really 
spending the state aid money. A 
further answer is that general appor- 
tionments to able schools cannot be 
defended unless a respectable level of 
equalization quotas first be established. 
This level certainly should be consid- 
erably higher than it has been in the 
past. 


More "Aid" Imperative 

Many a pauperized school district in 
Illinois faces a hopeless outlook. Its 
valuation has been cut sharply even 
though its general ratio of assessing 
property is still far higher than in the 
abler communities. With a large pro- 
portion of its citizens on relief, local 
taxes in poverty-stricken communities 
show considerable delinquency. Nu- 
merous districts have defaulted on 
bonds. The constitutional limit of in- 
debtedness has been exceeded in many 
schools. Educational funds are drained 
for the payment of bonds and interest, 
such diversion to retire building bonds 
being necessary to “save the credit” 
of the district. Hundreds of unpaid 
teachers in Illinois are on the verge of 
destitution and some are actually 
destitute according to positive knowl- 
edge of the writer. Teachers are over- 
worked, classrooms are overcrowded, 
curriculums have been cut, the school 
term has been shortened, and general 
standards have been lowered in many 
starved schools to the point where it is 
an idle boast to claim that such schools 
make up a part of the “thorough and 
efficient system” promised in the con- 
stitution of Illinois. With judgments 
rendered against several districts and 
the enormous debt load hanging over 

(Continued on page 306) 
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A County Course of Study in Rural 


School Music 


By HARRIET H. HESTER 


Supervisor, Rural School Music 
Winnebago County 


@ WE are enjoying an interesting and 

profitable adventure in Winnebago 
County: a county-wide program of 
music education in our seventy-seven 
one-teacher schools. A few of the 
more fortunate have been served in 
years past by individual music teach- 
ers who visited them weekly at the ex- 
pense of the local district. For some 
years Mr. Irving F. Pearson, county 
superintendent of Winnebago county 
schools, has tried to find a means by 
which opportunity for education 
through music might be made avail- 
able to every school in the county. 
The present experiment has met with 
a most cordial response. 

Our music program is comprehen- 
sive. We believe that music offers a 
cultural opportunity which can be ob- 
tained from no other subject in quite 
the same degree. We believe that 
there is a place for every boy and girl 
in Music’s hall. Of course we realize 
that not all children will find the same 
entrance. For this reason, many and 
varied opportunities for musical ex- 
perience and expression are provided. 
Besides our song work, we utilize spon- 
taneous rhythmic responses, music 
appreciation lessons, nontechnical in- 
strument groups, and musical projects. 

We approach our music work in a 
recreational spirit. We are not nearly 
so concerned about lines, spaces, 
sharps, and flats, as we are concerned 
to create situations in which Johnny’s 
imagination may kindle, and upon 
which his initiative may be exercised. 

Leonard, for example, is a bright, 
active, healthy, and generally normal 
young American. At the outset of the 
music program, Leonard slouched 
down in his seat, set his jaw, and de- 
livered his ultimatum: “I can’t sing, 
and I don’t like music!” The super- 
visor soon discovered that although 
Leonard rumbled gruffly in the bass 
during song work, he could whistle 
“Yankee Doodle” with spirit and ac- 





A Rhythm Band 


curacy. Within a few weeks, the 
school organized a Rhythm Band, and 
Leonard was given a pair of clappers. 
That was fun! After a little Leonard 
procured a harmonica, borrowed the 
teacher’s plan sheet, and studied the 
lessons at home. When next the 
supervisor visited, Leonard met her 
with a glowing countenance, eager to 
demonstrate his new accomplishments. 
Before she left, he voluntarily stood 
before the class and sang “Yankee 
Doodle” as an individual recitation. 

Our music program is balanced. 
Each phase of the Course of Study is 
built upon a yearly objective, in a 
four-year rotation. The time allot- 
ment and emphasis given each depart- 
ment has been carefully evaluated, the 
greatest proportion of effort and time 
being given to the voice, and to song 
work, but allowing adequate oppor- 
tunity for other activities. 

Our music program is practical. Al- 
though the field of subject matter is 
very large, by careful selection and 
organization we have evolved a sys- 
tematic Course of Study which has 
proved to be specific and practicable. 
In this connection, we are deeply in- 
debted to Professor Charles E. Fouser 
of the Music Department of the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
for his capable, sympathetic and crit- 
ical judgment. 

Each school supplies its own copies 
of the basic text. Each teacher is then 
provided with one copy of the county 


Course of Study, by courtesy of the 
county superintendent’s office. This 
Course of Study contains a brief hand- 
book of routine procedures. These are 
explained and outlined concisely and 
specifically. We realize that music is 
a specialized subject in which many 
rural teachers have had little oppor- 
tunity; so we have endeavored to take 
nothing for granted. Following the 
handbook and referring back to it for 
methods and devices, are complete 
daily plans for four fifteen-minute 
music periods weekly throughout the 
year. The fifth music period, at the 
suggestion of Professor Fouser, we 
left as an expansion device. It allows 
for differences among schools, for 
lapses in the regular course, for initi- 
ative and special work of the individ- 
ual teacher, and for emergencies. This 
device has proved highly successful. 
The program should be flexible to a 
degree. It furnishes a workable mini- 
mum upon which we may build. 
Our program is coordinated 
throughout the county. One of our 
most interesting projects for the year 
is our series of County Choruses—the 
Junior Chorus, the Primary Chorus, 
and the Seventh- and Eighth-Grade 
Boys’ Chorus. Membership in these 
choruses must be earned through in- 
dividual achievement in a stipulated 
list of songs. These are chosen from 
the regular class work, and follow the 
central theme of the year’s song study. 
(Continued on page 299) 
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The Need for More than Adequate 


Training for Science Teachers 


- The phases of knowledge and abilities that a well- 
trained high-school teacher should have for each 
of the sciences 


By E. L. STOVER 
E.1.S.T.C., Charleston 








@ IN MAY one year a high-school 

science teacher in an accredited 
school asked for preserved material 
of algae to finish out part of the time 
remaining after the text had been com- 
pleted in his class. When told that 
fresh material was better to study and 
where he might find desired kinds in 
abundance he asked, “When I get these 
algae what shall I feed them?” This 
man fulfilled the minimum require- 
ments for high-school science teachers, 
as have also the teachers whose stu- 
dents tell us in our Freshman course 
that plants breathe in carbon dioxide 
while animals breathe in oxygen. They 
represent a group of science teachers 
who have learned specific facts in 
reference to one plant or one chapter 
in the book, and in the application and 
extension of these facts fall into error. 

There is a bulletin published by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the University of Illinois 
which gives the minimum requirements 
for the accrediting of secondary 
schools. The regulations for the prep- 
arations of the teachers are judicious, 
but sometimes it seems that too many 
administrators and teachers are inter- 
ested only in minimum requirements. 
It is common for students to attend 
summer school to get the five or eight 
semester hours of some subject neces- 
sary for a position promised them if 
they can meet just these minimum 
standards; and they will take any 
course in the subject that they are able 
to get whether the subject matter meets 
their needs or not. Concerning learn- 
ing in the high school it has been stated 
that pupils really educate themselves 
and the “function of the teacher is to 
properly guide and stimulate the 
pupil to creative, self-directed activ- 
ity.” This sounds very foolish when one 
thinks of a teacher who has learned 
practically all he knows of the subject 
in a six-weeks’ summer school! It 
seems obvious that he who has met 
only minimum requirements is not a 


well-trained teacher, and as such he is 
a detriment to the pupils in his class 
and a weak link in the whole school 
system. The well-trained teacher who 
is really trying to help the student edu- 
cate himself guides the class through 
the fundamental concepts of each sub- 
ject and takes due regard of the ac- 
complishments of the individual before 
permitting him to initiate projects. If 
the student has not had directed train- 
ing in the fundamentals of the science, 
such projects may result in very poor 
learning that the untrained teacher 
cannot detect. 


Botany 


Forgetting such possibly variable 
standards as hours and courses, let us 
list the phases of knowledge and 
abilities that a° well-trained high-school 
teacher should have for each of the 
sciences. First, in botany he should: 
(1) Recognize by name the common 
trees and shrubs, and identify those 
he does not know by use of proper 
keys; (2) Recognize the important 
families of flowering plants at sight 
and identify the common herbaceous 
forms to species by keys; (3) Rec- 
ognize all the other groups of plants 
at sight in the field and laboratory 
(algae, fungi, liverworts, ferns and 
their allies), and know their life his- 
tories and ecological importance; (4) 
Know what bacteria are and what work 
they do; and know some of the com- 
mon plant diseases, their life histories 
and control; (5) Know the structures 
of leaves, stems, roots as a basis for 
understanding the life processes that 
occur in them and result in the growth 
of the plant; (6) Know enough chem- 
istry for the understanding of formulas 
and food syntheses; (7) Understand 
how seeds and fruits are formed from 
the parts of a flower, and the biological 
mechanism of heredity and its applica- 
tion in the culture of plants; (8) Be 
able to prepare with skill fresh ma- 
terials for study in the laboratory, to 


cut living sections of these where 
needed, and to understand the making 
of prepared slides so that the views 
and orientation of those that are used 
in class can be realistically explained; 
(9) Be able to use and construct ap- 
paratus for simple experiments, and 
make simple repairs on equipment; 
(10) Be familiar with the literature 
of botany for source material and 
collateral reading. 


Zoology 

Secondly, in zoology a teacher that 
is well prepared should: (1) Recognize 
the main types of animals by their 
definitive characters; (2) Know the 
orders of insects, their life histories 
and methods of controlling economic 
forms; (3) Identify with some facility 
the common birds; (4) Know cell 
structures, tissues, systems, and some 
of their variations as a basis for under- 
standing the chief physiological proc- 
esses; (5) Be able to use and con- 
struct apparatus for simple experi- 
ments to demonstrate these processes; 
(6) Understand the general structure 
and physiology of animals to such a 
degree that the scientific basis for 
many of the rules of hygiene is clear; 
(7) Understand reproduction and 
biology of heredity and its use in 
animal improvement; (8) Be skilled 


-in laboratory technique and micro- 


technique for the expert direction of 
collecting and of laboratory work with 
living animals, prepared slides, dis- 
sections, and experiments; (9) Be 
familiar with the literature of the sub- 
ject for source material and collateral 
reading. 

It is evident that botany and zoology 
present parallel fields of achievement, 
and there are many of the facts, skills, 
and terms that are directly usable from 
one field to the other. The general 
method of the use of keys for identi- 
fication, the mechanism of heredity, 
the methods of microtechnique, facts 
of cell structure and cell physiology, 
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experimental apparatus for the study 
of processes are all among the sub- 
jects of dual usefulness. It is impor- 
tant, however, that although there is 
much similarity in these topics as ap- 
plied to plants and animals there is 
also a variation of detail that makes 
repetition in each field desirable for 
thorough understanding and facility. 
Other subject matter, such as identifi- 
cation of groups and species, details of 
reproduction, and gross anatomy in 
specific reference to processes, is so 
different as to be new in one subject to 
students from the other. 


Chemistry 

In chemistry a well-trained teacher 
should: (1) Know the names and 
something about the ninety-two ele- 
ments in the universe; (2) Be familiar 
with the periodic table and its use; 
(3) Understand the physical make-up 
of the elements; (4) Be able to ex- 
plain valence, molecular structure and 
chemical reactions; (5) Be able to 
analyze chemical mixtures both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively; (6) Have 
an understanding of organic chemistry 
and the fundamentals of physical and 
physiological chemistry; (7) Be fa- 
miliar with the more important prob- 
lems and processes in industrial 
chemistry and be able to explain as 
well as demonstrate some of them; (8) 
Be acquainted to some extent with 
other sciences so that he can use 
chemical information that will explain 
problems from them and make ap- 
plications; (9) Possess the laboratory 
technique for building good apparatus 
and making the good demonstrations 
that are so important in the advance- 
ment of classes; (10) Know the litera- 
ture of the subject for sources of in- 
formation. 


Physics 


In the fourth science, physics, the, 


good teacher should: (1) Have an un- 
derstanding of the physical structure 
of matter and the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in the study of heat, 
light, sound, electrical phenomena, and 
mechanics; (2) Be thoroughly trained 
in the mathematics that is so essential 
for a thorough understanding of phys- 
ical phenomena; (3) Be a laboratory 
technician who ncot only is familiar 
with the use of physical apparatus but 
also can build much of it; (4) Know 
the literature and usable texts of the 
subject; (5) Possess versatility in ap- 
plying this knowledge to practical 
mechanics. 
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General Science 


The. more comprehensive the range 
of subject matter in a course the more 
extensive and thorough must be the 
training of the teacher who presents 
the parts of the course with clearness 
and accuracy. And thus in the gen- 
eral science course the minimum re- 
quirements include credits from two 
main branches of science, the physical 
and biological, and add recommenda- 
tions for physiology and physiography. 
It is obvious that if the general science 
course covers certain topics from all 
the science fields this teacher above 
all others should have the broadest 
possible training if he is to be a 
stimulating and satisfying teacher to a 
keen pupil. If the general science is 
often conceded to be a failure, it may 
be that its teachers have not had the 
breadth of training and mental power 
to enable them to do this type of work 
in orientation. If the first year col- 
lege course in each of the sciences is 
a real general botany, general zoology, 
general chemistry, and general physics, 
a year of each should be the minimum. 
And it will add much to the possibili- 
ties of a good course if to these four 
years is added a year of work in the 
earth sciences, including physiography, 
climatology and an introduction to 
geology. If human physiology and 
health studies make up a part of the 
general science course the teacher 
should certainly have all the broad 
fundamentals of science plus advanced 
study in zoology and experimental 
physiology with work included on 
nutrition and sanitation and preven- 
tion of disease. Thus he can explain 
hygiene and make it rational and 
scientific. The problem of a good 
teacher in human physiology is an 
important one in schools of today; and 
perhaps no scheme for motivation of 
health service work will ever be as 
effective as that of having an intelligent 
teacher finely prepared. 


Teaching Technique 

There is an additional requirement 
for teachers of all the sciences: train- 
ing in skillful teaching technique. This 
training is best supplied by the prac- 
tice teaching course in the field of a 
major subject, where that course is 
administered by a superior who ob- 
serves and furnishes guidance for the 
pupil teacher. For those critic teach- 
ers who regard the course as a respon- 
sibility and not as a time-saver for 
lightening their teaching load, it is the 
most difficult of all courses to admin- 
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ister. To see that the student teacher 
feels independently responsible for the 
class and its progress, that he learns 
to perceive the mental attitudes and 
progress of individuals in the class 
and deals with them wisely, that he is 
prepared with skillful questions, that 
he learns to obtain good answers, that 
he organizes the material logically, 
that he has prepared good specimens 
for study, that he maintains variety in 
the work, that he makes good assign- 
ments, that he measures his own study 
and teaching by intelligent and strict 
standards, necessitates expert leader- 
ship. But the directed development of 
such teaching skills is part of profes- 
sional training for the science teacher. 

It is evident from the work outlined 
in the previous paragraphs that the 
minimum number of semester hours of 
college credits is quite insufficient for 
this ideal of the teacher equipped to 
earn respect from his students and 
colleagues, and the community. The 
teacher ambitious to do good work 
should not be satisfied to teach any 
science in high school without two 
years of college work in that subject; 
and if he is to have general science he 
should have four or five years of col- 
lege work in the sciences. Teaching 
will never be a real profession until 
the teachers themselves are not satis- 
fied until they have obtained not credits 
or degrees necessarily but more than 
adequate training for their work and 
until they take pride in the accomplish- 
ment of a superior type of instruction 
in each classroom. The administrator 
has a part in bringing this about by 
arranging classes so that related sub- 
jects are assigned to proper teachers. 
Groupings of general science, labora- 
tory sciences, earth sciences, mathe- 
matics provide many possible combina- 
tions, and gain the advantage of hay- 
ing teachers work with the subjects 
that they enjoy the most and in which 
they have had their best training. 
Hence they have an easy mind on the 
question of content of the course and 
can give more attention to skills in 
teaching. This cannot be the case if 
they are compelled to teach combina- 
tions of subjects for which they have 
not studied and taken advanced 


courses. 


Elementary Teachers 
There is little space in this paper to 
discuss the preparation of elementary 
teachers, but the need for teachers who 
know the materials used and not just 
(Continued on page 304) 
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Special Opportunity Room for Gifted Pupils—Santa Monica, California 


A College for Ten-Year-Olds 


By W. C. HAWTHORNE 


Associate Dean, Emeritus, 
Crane Junior College, Chicago 


@ WE are so accustomed to hearing 

of what could be and should be 
and is being done for the misfits in our 
educational system—the truants, the 
near morons, and the embryonic crim- 
inals—that it may come as a surprise 
to many to know that in some places 
special attention is being given to those 
at the other end of the scale, those with 
superior ability. Los Angeles has 
eighteen special rooms for these ex- 
ceptionally gifted pupils, where the 
atmosphere is not that of the grammar 
school with its set tasks, but of some 
busy hive where “knowledge for its 
own sake” is the honey. To be sure, 
the subjects studied are much the same 
as found in the fifth and sixth grades 
of most schools but the pupils’ attitude 
towards their work is collegiate and 
not childish. Santa Monica has one 
such room, in which, for rather per- 
sonal reasons, I spent the whole of one 
session, and it was certainly an experi- 
ence to be remembered. 

In the first place, it seemed hardly 
like a school at all; the twenty boys 


and girls seemed rather to be in an 
extremely well kept home of high 
breeding, going quietly about some oc- 
cupations which they enjoyed and un- 
derstood perfectly. Big sister was 
present to give advice and help when 
called upon, but in the main, self re- 
liance seemed to be the aim of all. 
One felt that things would have gone 
on quite efficiently for some time had 
she been absent. 

A ten year old boy introduced me to 
his teacher with all the ease of a man 
of the world, found me a chair and 
brought me some written work to ex- 
amine. Far away in another building, 
a bell rang. With none of the usual 
scuffing and confusion often seen when 
a school is assembling, the children 
slid into their seats and a little girl was 
left standing in the front of the room. 
The teacher may have given some 
signal to her—I did not see it—but 
the room responded promptly to her 
request to rise, and the salute to the 
flag was given, the teacher in the rear 
of the room indistinguishable, as far 
as actions were concerned, from any of 
the other workers. 

All seated, another pupil stepped to 
the front and announced, “The Current 
Events Club will come to order. Any 


reports of recent news?” Half a dozen 
hands were raised. “Helen.” Helen 
reports on the birth of the Canadian 
quintuplets. From the discussion which 
follows, perfectly orderly, none speak- 
ing out of his turn, or without rec- 
ognition by the chair, it is evident that 
most have read of this momentous 
event. John reports that they have to 
be kept in an incubator; Harry that 
quintuplets occur only once in over 
57,000,000 births; Jane has noted the 
weights; Sarah that the life of the 
mother is despaired of. Teacher sug- 
gests that perhaps enough time has 
been spent on this subject, and the 
chairman calls for other items of news 
which are still forthcoming when the 
time for adjournment has arrived. It 
is plain that here are some youngsters 
that read something else than the 
comics and sports in the daily paper. 
At least one of them, I know, literally 
devours the Readers Digest and the 
Science News Letter as soon as they 
arrive in the home. 

Now comes a little time for individ- 
ual work. No special directions are 
given, merely the announcement that 
they may busy themselves as they wish 
for a while. One girl immediately 

(Continued on page 309) 
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Illinois Congress of Parents 
MRS. EDWIN G. NICHOLS, 
Contributing Editor 

5220 Greenwood Ave., Shicago. 


The Summer Roundup of the Children 


By MRS. LEONARD H. GRAF 
State Chairman 


@ THE Summer Roundup of the Chil- 

dren is a campaign to send to the 
entering grade of school or kinder- 
garten a class of children as free as 
possible from remediable defects. The 


ultimate goal is to educate parents to* ““““* 


the need for early periodic examina- 
tion of their children. Since this is 
an educational movement, parents 
should be encouraged whenever pos- 
sible to take their children to the fam- 
ily physician and dentist for examina- 
tion. Where it is not possible for par- 
ents to do this, group examinations 
are advised. 

There is need for such a campaign. 
The preschool period is a crucial time 
for the child. Many of the ills of later 
childhood, adolescence, and adult life 
have their beginning in the interval 
between infancy and school age. The 
Summer Roundup is not only an edu- 
cational project; it is also a sound 
economic project because it prevents 
waste of educational effort with its 
attendant cost. Many children are re- 
peaters because of some remediable 
defect, the correction of which might 
prevent this waste of time. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the Congress does not advocate free 
medical or dental services for the cor- 
rection of defects, but refers the child 
to the family physician and dentist, 
unless it is found necessary to seek 
some benevolent agency to provide the 
needed service in selected cases. 

Registration in the campaign is 
open to all units in membership with 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This restriction is made not 
to limit the work of the preschool ex- 
aminations, or confine it to any one 
group, but in order that it may be 
possible to ascertain the value of such 
effort by this particular type of gr- 





Protect me, ye of larger growth, 

Hear my appeal; please take my hand 

And lead me safely through the days 

Of Childhood—into Grown-up Land. 
Olive G. Owens 





ganization. A spring examination must 
be made. This may be a part of a 
group examination in a local clinic, or 
it may be made by the family prac- 
titioner in his office. A fall check-up 
must be held to determine the number 
of children whose parents have re- 
ferred them to the family doctor for 
attention, and what corrections have 
been made. Local Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations must register with the state 
chairman of the Summer Roundup be- 
fore May 15. Units may register after 
May 15, but they will not be eligible 
to compete for certificate awards. 
All parents are ambitious for their 
children. The future achievements of 
the nation depend upon how successful 
we are in the fulfillment of these am- 
bitions. There are three gifts which it 
is largely within our power to pass on 
to our children. The first of these is 
good health, the most precious thing 
which any individual can possess. The 
second is home education. A pleas- 
ant, happy, wholesome, well-rounded 
home and social life will enable the 
child in later life to gain a proper idea 
of the mental, moral, religious and 
material issues of life, and to live 
happily with his fellowmen. The third 
is a sound school education which will 
permit the individual to make the most 
of his opportunities. The importance 
of all these three gifts is universally 
recognized, but we have in consider- 
able degree failed to undertake the 
comparatively simple measures which 
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will help to assure the future good 
health of our children. 
Good health of growing children 
depends largely upon three things: 
1. The development of healthy habits, 
such as adequate sleep, rest, exercise, a 


well-balanced diet, personal cleanliness, and 
healthy mental attitudes. 


2. The absence of handicapping and un- 
dermining physical defects, such as bad 
teeth, infected tonsils, adenoids, poor vision, 
impaired hearing, hereditary tendencies, etc. 

3. Periodic health examinations. 

Because of the fact that the layman 
cannot recognize beginning physical 
defects and take steps for their cor- 
rection, a complete annual health ex- 
amination by a competent physician 
and dentist is advisable. By following 
the advice of these specialists, and’ de- 
terminedly developing good health 
habits in our children we are fulfilling 
the obligations which we must under- 
take if we are to assure them future 
good health. 

The Summer Roundup examinations 
have proved that every child has only 
a fifty-fifty chance of being physically 
fit. Every defect of vision, hearing, 
malnutrition, and general condition 
corrected before a child enters school 
increases that child’s opportunity of 
getting his just share of what your 
community offers to him. 


Come to me, O ye children! 

For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 

That look towards the sun 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


Come to me, O ye children! 

And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 
“Children” by Longfellow, 
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South Central Division 


© THE sixteenth annual meeting of 
the South Central Division of the 
1.S.T.A. was held at Springfield, Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 28 and 29. 
Speakers were Dr. E. W. Butterfield, 
Commissioner of Education, State of 
Connecticut; Dr. George D. Strayer, 
Professor of Education Administra- 
tion, Columbia University; and Robert 
C. Moore, secretary, Illinois State 
Teachers Association. Music was fur- 
nished by the Romancers, a quartet of 
Chicago Civic Opera stars, the Mad- 
rigal Singers of James Millikin Uni- 
versity and the South Central Massed 
Bands directed by G. W. Patrick. 


Orricers:—President, R. E. Fildes, prin. 
of Hay-Edwards School, Springfield; vice 
president, J. A. Leitze, prin. of community 
high school, Murrayville; secretary, Thelma 
Wilhite, 900 S. Fifth Street, Springfield; 
treasurer, Bruce E. Wheeler, prin. of Ridge- 
ly School, Springfield. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, R. O. 
Stoops, supt. of schools, Jacksonville, °36; 
W. A. Miller, prin. of Matheny School, 
Springfield, °37; Mary Margaret Roach, prin. 
of Roach School, Decatur. °38. 

Srate Commitrees—Appropriations, C. E. 
Michelman, prin. of community high school, 
Mt. Zion, ’37; Legislation, W. E. Buck, co. 
supt. of schools, Virginia, °38; Resolutions, 
E. Mellon, prin. of community high 
school, Winchester, ’36. 

Reso.tutions—I. We hereby express our 
unequivocal approval of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association campaign, now being 
waged for constructive school legislation. 

Il. We wish to endorse and lend our un- 
qualified support of the principle of in- 
creased state support for both elementary 
and secondary schools for the following rea- 
sons: (1) To equalize educational opportu- 
nity up to reasonably high standard; (2) To 
equalize taxation for school support up to 
a reasonable standard; (3) To use sources 
of revenue other than the general property 
tax, such revenue to be secured from the 
state and not from the local district. 

Ill. We urge all teachers to use their in- 
fluence to support the following pending leg- 
islation: (1) To support House Bill No. 80. 
To make up the $7,000,000 deficiency in the 
school fund; (2) To support House Bill No. 
81. To use the general revenue fund to make 
up the appropriation to the common schools 
unless the funds are otherwise available; 
(3) To repeal the four-year average limita- 
tion on district levies. 

We earnestly urge that all teachers 
in this Division become members of the 
local, state and national educational asso- 
ciations, and that they make every effort to 
interpret the public school and its needs to 
their respective communities. 

V. We wish to again remind each teacher 
of the extreme need of the proper ethical 
practices of our profession and to call spe- 
cial attention to the following: (1) Applica- 
tions should never be made until vacancies 
exist; (2) Underbidding should never oc- 
cur; (3) All candidates for positions should 
stand and be selected on merit alone. 

VI. We favor an adequate state teachers’ 
pension on a sound actuarial basis as pro- 
posed by the State Committee on Legislation. 

VII. We desire to express our commen- 
dation and support to the secretary of the 
State Teachers Association, his assistants 
and all committees and individuals engaged 
in the improvement of education in i 
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Nest» Canada's Rochies 
The Triangle Tour and 


JASPER Ne/07c/PARK 


—where summer’s heat is tempered by glacier-cooled breezes— 
where you breathe mountain air laden with the perfume of spruce 
—where you can play golf on a championship course in a moun- 
tain setting—where you can ride trail and “rough it,” or enjoy 
the quiet refinement of delightful Jasper Park Lodge, open June 
23 to Sept. 15. Swim in a heated open-air pool beside shimmering, 
colorful Lac Beauvert—motor—climb mountains—fish. A vaca- 
tion at Jasper National Park means all this—and more. 
Beyond Jasper see Mt. Robson—monarch of the Canadian 
Rockies—marvel at peak on peak, valleys, canyons, glaciers and 
gorges, waterfalls and mighty rivers—a new and awe-inspiring 
scene at every turn of this magnificent trip. 

Make this your summer vacation and include the famous Triangle 
Tour—Victoria and Vancouver, the 600-mile cruise of the Inside 
Passage, Prince Rupert, Kitwanga, quaint Indian 
village with its Totem Poles, the Skeena, Bulkley 
Gate and many other interesting spots. 


Perhaps on to Alaska, ‘“‘America’s last frontier” — 

land of romance and gold and the trail of ’98. 

—or a Canadian National vacation in Eastern 
Canada—in the highlands of delightful 
Ontario, in romantic Quebec, where the 
influence of Old France still lingers, or 
at an inland or seaside resort in one of 

. Canada’s Maritime Provinces. 


Low summer fares. Write or call at any 
Canadian National office for booklets 
and information. 













Jasper Golf Week and Totem Pole Tournament, Sept. 1-7 


Canapran Nationa 
GRAND TRUNK 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 





4 So. Michigan Blvd... 314 North Broadway 
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ARGAIN VACATION TRIPS 


- Lake Cruises to Buffalo... 

Crain. weskly to Hastinae fae up 

Low Rates On Automobiles between all ports on 
Great Lakes 

ALL-EXPENSE RAIL TOURS 


‘Northwest, Around America, 
. C., Eastern Circle, Alaska, 


ae © 
Canadian . ote. 


Ask for free illustrated booklets 
B. J. KENNEDY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Dearborn Room 301 


ic o 
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Are You “Jeb Satisfied”? 
Werk for Uncle Sam, 








CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
: foothills of the Rockies, offers you 


unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of pe snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 
First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geo! and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola, University 
Theater with ial instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate well reci and 
public lectures. 


COMBINE N. E. A. AND 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Intermission makes this i 


N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 
Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 
Universityof Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


ee 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
| Dean of the Summer Quarter (pert.o) | 
University of Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 
| Se Quarter Catalogue 
| ee ee 
| Name. 
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The Denver Meeting 
of the N.E.A. 


To All Teachers in Illinois: 


@ THE Convention of the National 

Education Association to be held in 
Denver June 30 to July 5 inclusive 
promises to be one of the outstanding 
meetings of recent years. President 
Henry Lester Smith and Secretary Wil- 
lard E. Givens have prepared a splen- 
did program for all teachers. Even 
those appointed to the House of Dele- 
gates will find splendid programs for 
them at times when the House of 
Delegates is not engaged in business 
sessions. 

The Denver people are doing every- 
thing possible to make our stay with 
them pleasurable and profitable. There 
is every indication that there will be 
more teachers present in Denver than 
have attended recent meetings. This is 
due largely to the efforts made by the 
entire State of Colorado. All of their 
State Teachers Colleges and Universi- 
ties are closing their summer sessions 
during the period of the Convention. 

Reservations are pouring in. Al- 
ready the main hotels of the city have 
full reservations. If you desire hotel 
accommodations, please write at once 
to Mr. M. E. Rowley, Executive Secre- 
tary, Convention and Tourist Bureau, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Illinois Headquarters will be estab- 
lished in the Brown Palace Hotel. The 
Illinois Breakfast will be held on Tues- 
day, July 2, 7:30 a.m. in the Parlor 
Dining Room on the second floor of 
this hotel. Every teacher and friend 
of education in Illinois is most cor- 
dially invited to attend this breakfast. 
To secure the best results, it is in- 
cumbent on us that we make our res- 
ervations before Monday noon, July 1. 
These reservations may be made 
through the State Director or at IIli- 
nois Headquarters in the Brown Palace 
Hotel. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun W. THALMAN, 
N.E.A. Director for Illinois. 





Central Division 
® THE fifty-second annual me__.ng 
of the Central Division of the LS. 
T.A. was held at the Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Friday, 
March 1, 1935. Speakers were Camille 
Kelley, Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Memphis; Fred L. Biester, chairman, 
Committee on Legislation, [Illinois 
State Teachers Association; and Dr. 
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Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Missouri. 
Music was furnished by the Women’s 
Glee Club, the Men’s Glee Club and 
the Orchestra of the Illinois State 
Normal University. 


Orricers—President, Edith Atkin, LS.N.- 
U., Normal; vice president, J. Paul Gard- 
ner, prin. of township high school, Forrest; 
secretary-treasurer, Harry Admire, I.S.N.U., 
Normal. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, H. W. 
McCulloch, co. supt. of schools, Pontiac, 
"36; Ralph Robb, prin. of community high 
school, Clinton, "37; Clara Schum, prin. 
of Central School, Lincoln, ’38. 

Strate. Commitrees—Appropriations, F. G. 
Edwards, prin. of township high school, 
Farmer City, 38; Legislation, E. H. Luken- 
bill, co. supt. of schools, Lincoln, 36; Reso- 
lutions, E. A. Turner, LS.N.U., Normal, °37. 

Reso.utions—We, the Committee on Res- 
olutions, being well aware of the financial 
difficulties the schools of the state have been 
in the past several years and realizing that 
economy is necessary, do hereby protest 
against the further curtailment of educa- 
— support for the public schools of II- 

ois. 


Resolved, That the State Legislature and 
Governor Horner be requested to provide 
a thirty-million-dollar annual distributable 
fund for the public schools of the state of 
Illinois, and that this fund be raised from 
other sources than a property tax. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Legislature be request- 
ed to provide immediate funds for the pay- 
ment of a seven-million-dollar deficit in the 
present state distributable fund. 

Resolved, That the Legislature be re- 
quested to clarify and revise the non-high- 
school law so that any pupil living in a non- 
high-school district may attend any public 
high school of his choice in Mlinois and that 
the non-high-school district have power, and 
be required to exercise such power, to levy 
sufficient taxes to pay the per capita cost of 
his education. 

Resolved, That the present State Teachers 
Pension and Retirement Fund law remain 
active and receive adequate state financial 
assistance until such time as a new pension 
and retirement law may be written into the 
statutes. 

Resolved, That we go on record as favor- 
ing the proposed State School Survey and 
urge that every teacher in this division do 
all in his power to make this survey a worth- 
while educational project. 

Resolved, That all teachers of the Central 
Division cooperate to their fullest extent 
with the Illinois State Teachers Association 
and Divisional Publicity Committees in the 
coming publicity campaign. 

Resolved, That the teachers of the Central 
Division go on record as supporting the 
whole program of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 


The Central Division wishes to go on rec- 
ord _in expressing its appreciation for the 
services rendered by Superintendent F. G. 
Blair during his many years of faithful serv- 
ices in the behalf of education in Illinois, 
_ a. that = pledge vv = 

earted cooperation to Superintendent Joh 
A. Wieland and his associates. st ae 

In order that full discussion may be had 
of all questions brought before the Annual 
Meeting of the State Association in Spring- 
field, be it 
_ Resolved, That the chairmen of our sec- 
tion be instructed to secure a room for a 
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meeting of delegates from our section so 
that delegates may confer with one another 
concerning matters coming before the Asso- 
ciation for action. Be it further 

Resolved, That we favor the submission of 
all written reports and recommendations to 
the delegates in advance of the time at 
which said recommendations are to be acted 
upon. 

Resolved, That the next and future meet- 
ings of the Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association be held on the 
campus of the ae eames Normal Uni- 
versity in Normal, Illino 





Southern Division 
© THE fifty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Southern Division of the L.S.T.A. 
was held at Carbondale, Thursday and 
Friday, March 28 and 29. Speakers 
were Dr. R. H. Jordan, Professor of 
Education, Cornell University; Dr. H. 
Y. McClusky, Professor of Psychology, 
Michigan University; Dr. Charles M. 
Thompson, Professor of Economics, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Boyd H. 
Bode, Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University; Dr. Harl R. Douglas, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota; Hon. Paul V. McNutt, 
Governor of Indiana. The Roland 
Hayes Club and the Egyptian Choral 
Club presented musical numbers. 


Orricers—President, W. R. Malan, supt. 
of schools, Pinckneyville; lst vice president, 
R. C. Walker, supt. of schools, Anna; 2d 
vice president, William Carruthers, supt. of 
schools, Murphysboro; recording secretary, 
May S. Hawkins, S.LS.N.U., Carbondale; 
corresponding secretary, Raymond Hoffner, 
supt. of schools, Carbondale; financial secre- 
tary, George McDerman, Metropolis; treas- 
urer, M. L. Hunt, co. supt. of schools, Mc- 

boro. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, W. A. 
Furr, S.LS.N.U., Carbondale, ’36; J. H. Ham- 
mack, co. supt. of schools, Pinckneyville, 
37; C. E. Wingo, prin. of community high 
school, Zeigler, °38. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, Mary 
Roberson, Mound City, "36; Legislation, C. 
A. Waller, supt. of schools, West Frankfort, 
°37; Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, co. supt. 
of schools, Murphysboro, °38. 

Reso.utions—Resolved, That the members 
of the Southern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association express their apprecia- 
tion to President Shryock, to the college fac- 
ulty, and citizens of Carbondale for their 
courtesy and hospitality in entertaining this 
great number of teachers. We further 

Resolve, That we particularly commend 
and thank the executive committee on the 
excellent program of professional and scien- 
tific material they have planned. We fur- 
ther commend the executive committee for 
the practical part of the program which has 
served to enlighten us upon the legislative 
and financial condition of the schools. Be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association ex- 
press its appreciatian to its publicity com- 
mittee for its untiring devotion and efforts 
in the program of educating the people of 
Southern Illinois to the needs of the schools. 
We believe that their program is succeeding 
and assure them of our desire to cooperate 
with them until the objectives are r 
Be it further 
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Motor Car 


AND 


Motor Coach 
TOURS 


Personally Conducted 


One Week—Washington, D. C._—Hotel 
Way 

Two Week—Washington-New York— 
Hotel Way or Camp Way 

Two Week—New England-Canadian— 
Hotel Way or Camp Way 

Two Week—Rocky Mountain—H ote! 
Way 

Two Week—Western Yellowstone—Ho- 
tel Way 

Three Week—Old Mexico—Hotel Way 


Six Week—California National Parks— 
Hotel Way 











Summer School Credit 


Given on the 


SIX WEEKS 


Tenth Annual 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Geography and History 
TOUR 


of the 


Tennessee Valley, Smoky Moun- 
tains, East, New England, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Canada— 
the only educational tour including 
Novia Scotia! 

We furnish the transportation, 
camp lodging and all meals except 
two thirds of noon lunches for 
the unusually low cost of 


$165.00 


We believe our personally es- 
corted motor car hotel tours to be 
the highest-grade service that is be- 
ing offered today in vacation travel. 
Yet it costs no more to enjoy travel 
the PARKHILL WAY. 


Write for our prices and detailed 


itineraries. 
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So naan Sane Gee gout Glemmed cesutes dumbing of yous comm witiem cifigeten 
( ) Also please send information regarding your loan-payment plan. 
( ) I am interested in your plan whereby I can earn all or part of my vacation. 
( ) I am interested in the Illinois State Normal University-Summer School Credit Tour. 
Name 
Address 
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$$ 994999999944 
cAre You 


one of the many Illinois teachers 
who have found this great insti- 
tution to be an 


IDEAL 
VACATION SPOT 


A place where Health is 
contagious. Every comfort 
and convenience for the well 
who need rest and also the 
sick. Battle Creek methods 
used. 


Our modern diagnostic 
and treatment facilities are 
again offered to Illinois 
teachers at special rates. 


An annual health check- 
up will protect your future. 





Write for full information and 
reservation to 


HINSDALE SANITARIUM 
AND HOSPITAL 


HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 


Seventeen miles from Chicago's 
Loop. 


OOS OOOCOE OOOOH 











ALASKA 
$1852 re. 


Glori 18-day tion with 9-day 
Alaska cruise, visiting historic _ 
Ghagues. Juneau, Ketchikan 
Wrangel, P. 





etersburg. 
as, 15-day Western Circle Tour, includ- 
oth Hot . Yellowstone 


National Park. he all ‘expenses from 
ny a py quoted are for 2 to a 
on trains.) 
Dept. = Honthers: Pests Ry. 
c 
73 E. Jackson, Chicago ' 
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Resolved, That inasmuch as_ serious 
charges of favoritism in the distribution of 
delinquent Cook County taxes for 1930, 1931, 
and 1932 have been publicly made, we urge 
that, in fairness to the officials involved, a 
thorough investigation of this matter be 
made by a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; so that if the charges be false, 
the officials involved be cleared of any dis- 
honorable implications, and if the charge be 
true, proper steps be taken to rectify the 
injustices that have been done, and to insti- 
tute proper procedures to hold the officials 


.| involved responsible. 


Resolved, That the nominating committee 
shall not be bound to nominate candidates 
for offices by any stated order of succession, 
but may be free to nominate candidates ac- 
cording to their best judgment and solely 
with regard to the candidates’ fitness for 
the office. 


Resolved, That the Southern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association ap- 
proves the following sections in the program 
of the legislative committee of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association: (1) Repeal the 
law which limits boards of education to a 
levy equal to the average of the levies of 
1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932; (2) Enact leg- 
islation whereby the state can pay immedi 
ately the arrearages in the state distributive 
fund; (3) Revision of the State Teachers 
Pension Law; (4) Increase the state school 
fund to $30,000,000, which will provide ap- 
proximately $20 per pupil in both elemen- 
tary and high schools; and (5) Revision of 
our antiquated tax laws. 


We wish to remind all teachers and mem- 
bers of the Southern Division that the battle 
to save the schools is not yet over and that 
the responsibility is placed squarely with 
each teacher, administrator, and friend of 
the schools to do his part in this work. We 
wish to emphasize the importance and need 
of the individual teacher and administrator 
in every community working through their 
legislators and representative citizens of each 
community. Much good can be done by 
continually keeping these people informed 
concerning the cause of education. 





Southwestern Division 


© THE twentieth annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Division of the 
I.S.T.A. was held at Ainad Temple, 
East St. Louis, Thursday and Friday, 
April 4 and 5, 1935. Speakers were 
Dr. H. L. Smith, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Fred L. 
Biester, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association; Harry C. Stuttle, State 
Senator; James H. Richmond, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Ken- 
tucky; and Douglas Malloch, the Poet 
who makes living a joy. Music was 
furnished by Ray Callison, the Ed- 
wardsville High School Band, Cen- 
tralia High School Girls’ Chorus, Lin- 
coln High School Chorus and A 
Cappella Choir of East St. Louis. 
Orricers—President, E. B. Burroughs, 
prin. of Webster School, Collinsville; vice 
president, Earl R. Hall, supt. of schools, 


Coulterville; secretary, Mina Mollman, 1604 
St. Louis Ave., East St. Louis; treasurer, 


Carl J. Pearce, prin. of Lansdown Jr. High 
School, East St. Louis. 
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Executive Commitrree—Chairman, L. G. 
Osborn, prin. of Rock Jr. High School, East 
St. Louis, "36; Howard Bosley, 615 S. 20th 
St., Mt. Vernon, "37; W. J. Zahnow, supt. of 
schools, Waterloo, 38. 


State Commitrees—Appropriations, F. F. 
Stables, High School, Mt. Vernon, '37; Leg- 
islation, Paul B. Chance, co. supt. of schools, 
Salem, ’38; Resolutions, O. M. Corbell, prin. 
of township high school, Centralia, "36. 


Reso.utions—I. We strongly endorse 
and reafirm the program of education of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association as 
outlined in the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions and the Committee on Legisla- 
tion as published in the ILtinois TEACHER. 


II. We commend the zeal and enthusiasm 
of the teachers of Illinois who have labored 
faithfully during the last five or more years 
in the face of the most discouraging condi- 
tions, and pledge a continuation of faithful 
service despite discouragements that we may 
better prepare future generations for citizen- 
ship and service. 


Ill. We heartily endorse the work that 
has been done by the Publicity and Public 
Relations Committees of the Southwestern 
Division and urge every member of the teach- 
ing profession to give helpful cooperation 
to these committees. 


IV. In view of the increase in the cost of 
living since drastic reductions were made in 
teachers’ salaries, we are of the opinion that 
where the finances will permit, salaries 
should be restored to their former level and 
in many cases raised above the former level; 
and we urge teachers to bring to the atten- 
tion of their boards of education the recent 
ruling of the Attorney General and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction that 
teachers’ orders that are outstanding shall 
be paid in the order in which they were 
issued. 

V. We commend the Educational Com- 
mission for its labors in trying to prepare 
and present a sound program for the reor- 
ganization and the adequate financing of 
education in Illinois, but maintain that the 
duty and obligation to save and improve the 


schools rests ultimately upon the executive . 


and legislative officers of the state; and that 
the citizens and teachers of the state look 
to their leadership in giving Illinois a re- 
spectable, adequate system of free schools. 


VI. We commend Mr. R. C. Moore, Sec- 
retary of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Fred L. Biester of the Legis- 
lative Committee for their invaluable serv- 
ices to education in Illinois during the de- 
pression era; and we record our strong 
endorsement of House Bill 80 now pending 
before the legislature. 


VII. We would call attention of all teach- 
ers to the fact that this is no time to bid for 


“positions and thereby lower salaries. We 


deplore the unethical practice of some mem- 
bers of the profession who apply for posi- 
tions that are not vacant and offer their 
services at a lower salary than the positions 
are paying. 

Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON Pustic Re- 
LATIONS—I. Familiarize yourselves with the 
legislative program of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. Be able to discuss 
the program, and exphin it upon every oc- 
casion. Let there be an end to the all too 
prevalent belief on the part of legislators 
that the teachers don’t know their own pro- 
gram. 

II. Keep informed on the progress of 
school legislation. This is the only way in 
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which we can make our influence felt. 

Ill. Find occasion to speak before clubs 
and other associations of which you are a 
member, or in which you have friends, ex- 
plaining the school situation, how it could 
be improved, and especially stress the degree 
in which the Illinois school system falls 
short of the school systems in other more 
progressive states. 

Some clubs and organizations suggested 
are: Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Women’s Clubs, 
American Legion, and any others you may 
have. Do not forget the ministerial alli- 
ance. It will be well to acquaint the min- 
isters with our program. In other states 
sermons have been preached on the subject 
of school needs. 

IV. Now a word about communications. 
You will be asked to send letters to legis- 
lators, asking for their support of certain 
bills. Write personal letters. Get others 
to write. 

V. Finally, encourage your fellow teach- 
ers to belong to the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 

The schools of Illinois face an unusual 
opportunity at the present time. If public 
opinion can be enlightened concerning the 
status of the Illinois school system as com- 
pared with those of other states, there can 
be but one result. This task of getting facts 
to the public is our job, and it is a duty 
we must not shirk. When the public under- 
stands, it will demand better schools; and 
public demands will produce results, where 
requests of school teachers do not. 





Summer Tours and 
Field Work 


@ A LONG time ago Socrates walked 

in the garden and taught his stu- 
dents. This method of bringing teacher 
and learner together in the natural 
setting of materials to be studied was 
long termed the Socratic method. The 
great Teacher walked beside Galilee 
and taught his disciples. He realized 
the pedagogical value of having the 
learner and the materials to be studied 
together. Throughout the centuries 
eminent teachers have understood the 
soundness of the psychological prin- 
ciple involved. They appreciated that 
where the teacher and pupil are 
brought together in the learner-teacher 
relationship there is a school. It does 
not have to be sanctified by enclosure 
in four walls. 

Strangely enough we in America are 
among the most backward of progres- 
sive nations in this respect. There has 
grown up with us a curious reverence 
for the four walls of the schoolroom. 
Only within the last twenty-five years 
has real progress been made toward 
the utilization of nature’s laboratory 
in the education of students. Even to- 
day the idea is confined chiefly to 
adults on the college level. It is true 
that in some forward-looking high- 
schools the pupils are taken out for 
field work. Very little study of this 
type is done with children in the 
grades. In European countries, par- 
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Summer Session at N.U. 


—on the Shore of Lake Michigan — 
June 24 te August 16 


Plan now to study this summer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity—away from the noise and smoke of the city— 
in Chicago's Lied suburb, 30 minutes from the Loop. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. The Winnetka System, under 
direction of Carleton Washburn. Guidance in Secondary Schools, 
—a unit course taking student's entire time. The Junior College, 
offered by Dean Malcolm MacLean. Special lectures by Supts. 
Wirt of Gary, Jensen of Rockford, Nash of New York University. 
Other important courses. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH. Courses for teachers in charge of 
Auditoriums, Debate, Plays, Speech Reeducation, Play Production, 
Stage Lighting, Costume and Scenery Design, Children's Dramat- 
ics, Playwriting. Public Speaking, Voice and Diction. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. (June 24 to August 4). Courses in 
Music Education, Public School Music. Credit in Band, Orchestra 
and Choral Technic. Theoretical and Applied Music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. Work may be pursued in summer 
toward M.A., M.S., and Ph.D, 


COMMERCE-LAW—JOURNALISM-—LIBERAL ARTS 


For free bulletin, address Director of the Summer 
Session, 120 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN — EVANSTON, oo ii 





ticularly in Germany, a considerable 


proportion of the pupil’s education is CALIFORNIA N.EA. 
obtained in this way. All-day hikes CANADIAN ROCKIES 


by teacher and pupils are a regular 


ALL EXPENSE 
part of the curriculum and program. || TOUR CRUISE $1 28-00 





In many cases a week or week-end may _rnom CHICAGO 
one requent 
be utilized. . Yellowstone Side Trip $20 extra 
In most of the laboratory sciences 1000 Islands, Montreal, Boston, New York, 
the specimens for laboratory study can we All’ Expenses, "5100-00 vm 


be and are brought to the laboratory. || New York City, Cuba, Panama, California, 
This cannot be done in the earth $259.00 Home Town Home 


, M tai ' r lle 8, SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
oe p alig whom, ty MARNELL INTERNATIONAL TOURS 


. Re . 105 W. MONROE ST., 
cial entities, etc., ete., must be studied CHICAGO 
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Unusual Position 
Open for SUMMER MONTHS! 


Wanted reliable man or woman 
in each County to supervise edu- 
cational plan. Must have car. 
Pleasing personality—a m bi- 
tious. Position may be perma- 
nent with liberal compensation 
for right person. Write fully 


to— 
B. M. BARBER 
1811 Prairie Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 


Coot 
CARE BEAN 














ALL EXPENSE 
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Glorious 
CHICAGO Days 
ov olber poate co application 
GUATEMALA - HONDURAS 


COOL, CLEAN, COMFORTABLE TRAVEL 


. » - makes this tour unusually pleas- 
ant and restful. Luxurious air-condi- 
tioned Illinois Central trains whisk you 
from Chicago to New Orleans. Then 
comes the excitement of boarding a 
cool, palatial steamer of the Great 
White Fleet, followed by lazy days of 
cruising on the delightfully cool Carib- 
bean. Congenial companions to join in 
gay parties—deck sports—music—dancing 
under a silvery moon. Delicious meals 
and commodious outside staterooms. 


NEW ORLEANS EN ROUTE 


An ideal introduction to the country you are 
going to visit. New Orleans, often called 
‘The Paris of America” for its gayety, 
sophistication, and the picturesque streets 
and courtyards in the renowned French 
Quarter. You will enjoy the famous Creole 
cooking, the beauty and hospitality of this 
fascinating city, the gateway to ... 


GLORIOUS GUATEMALA 


A full week in colorful Guatemala. Two hun- 
dred mile scenic trip from Puerto Barrios to 
the mile-high and delightfully cool capital, 
lovely Guatemala City—comfortable hotels— 
thrilling sightsecing—a 200 mile auto trip 
at points reaching 10,000 feet above sea 
levei—cool—invigorating. See the glory of 
old Spain reflected in the ruins of Antigua— 
Indian villages—quaint Spanish homes—vol- 
canoe: otesque iths and ancient 
ruins, vivid reminders of the Mayans, the 
most mysterious of all vanished civilizations. 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 7294 
United Fruit Gomgen 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


7 
1 
1 
! 
or 1 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL u 

Room 501 Central Station, Chicago |! 
Please send me free folder and full informa- 
-Expense Cruise: “1 

! 

! 
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in nature’s laboratory if they are to be 
studied effectively. A few hours or 
days among the realities of the earth 
environment are worth many weeks of 
abstract study in the classroom. Geog- 
raphy, geology, sociology, and much 
of history take on new meanings when 
interpreted in their natural settings. 
Progressive colleges and universities 
make field work a regular part of the 
college offerings. Field trips of an 
hour, a day, week, or summer are 
scheduled with other curricular ac- 
tivities. 

Among the institutions of Illinois 
that are making much of the oppor- 
tunities of this method of work is the 
Illinois State Normal University. 
Geography tours have been a part of 
the summer sessions of this institution 
for a decade. This summer the tenth 
annual tour is being made. Details of 
the 1935 tour are found on page 295 of 
this issue. Travel carries with it a 
culture of its own that can be obtained 
in no other way. Teachers in service 
are turning in increasing numbers to 
this type of professional advancement. 





The County Music Festival 
(Continued from page 283) 


singing that first began to attract the 
attention of the public to the chorus 
of children assembled from the one- 
room rural schools. A plan was de- 
veloped by which the children that 
could learn to sing a list of ten select- 
ed songs exactly as recorded on the 
phonograph records were considered 
the school choir. These choirs from 
the various rural schools were then 
assembled into a county chorus and 
generally sang at the graduating exer- 
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cises of the eighth grade. Hearing 
such beautiful singing from such an 
unexpected source aroused the inter- 
est of the patrons. Soon the Choir 
Plan of teaching music was being 
adopted in graded schools and a 
choir organized in each grade. The 
aim, of course, was to have every child 
in the grade in the choir. 

In the county festivals the rural 
chorus from the county sang a group 
of songs. A representative grade, 
say the sixth, from each graded 
school in the county combined for 
a group of songs; then the rural 
chorus and the graded school chorus 
combined for a group of songs. In 
addition to this, all of the children 
and the audience sang together a 
group of songs. This singing was all 
standardized by the phonograph and, 
therefore, very little rehearsing was 
necessary. The rehearsing had been 
done in the various schoolrooms. 

The children’s choruses all sang on 
the afternoon program. High-school 
organizations gave their program in 
the evening, each high school furnish- 
ing one special number by a glee club 
or achorus. The glee clubs combined 
into one all-county chorus, and then 
the all-county chorus and the audience 
joined in a group of songs. With the 
exception of special numbers offered 
by the glee clubs this singing was 
standardized with the phonograph. 

Organizing a county festival is a 
simple matter. The choir member- 
ship charts filled out by the teachers, 
showing precisely what pupils can sing 
the songs exactly as recorded on the 
record, can be sent to the county super- 
intendent’s office so that the county 
choruses may be composed only of 


A Typical Festival Group 
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those singers who have passed the 
singing tests successfully. 

The distinctive feature of the coun- 
ty festival as here described is that all 
the singing that is done is done as 
carefully as if we were competing in a 
contest. Much of the hard labor usu- 
ally spent in preparing a choir to sing 
beautifully is spent in overcoming the 
bad singing habits which the singers 
had previously acquired, but children 
that have habitually standardized their 
singing by phonograph records un- 
consciously come into possession of 
good singing habits——C. A. FuLLEr- 
TON. 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 


National Education Association, De- 
partment of Lip Reading, annual meeting, 
afternoon of Monday, July 1, 1935, during 
the week of the convention of the National 
Education Association, Denver, Colorado. 





National League of Teachers Asso- 
ciations, League College, July 8-19, 1935, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. The General topic will be “The 
Mental Security of the Teacher.” The 
League College brings together every sum- 
mer leaders of classroom organizations from 
all sections of the country to discuss the 
problems of the teaching profession, particu- 
larly those related to teacher organizations. 
For additional information, address the presi- 
dent of the National League of Teachers As- 
sociations, Mrs. Georgia Bonneville Parsons, 
1801 Alexandria Street, Hollywood, Calif., 
or Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. 





School Executives’ Conference, second 
annual meeting, under the auspices of the 
University of Denver, July 15 to 26. The 
conference, directed by Professor Arnold E. 
Joyal, is designed to serve the needs of su- 
perintendents, principals and school execu- 
tives who cannot attend the regular summer 
term of the University. The topics to be 
discussed have been chosen from subjects 
submitted by school people and the program 
has been adjusted as closely as possible to 
the needs of school executives. 





Rural School Music 
(Continued from page 288) 

We shall culminate our year’s work 
on Saturday, May 18, with an open- 
air Music Festival. Its theme will be 
“American Music” and all the material 
used will be drawn from our regular 
class work. An all-day program has 
been planned, the morning being al- 
lotted to a Rural School Play-Day 
program, in accordance with sugges- 


tions issued from the State Depart- 
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Lake Louise 


and Emeral Id Lake 
Canadian Rockies 










Play in Mile-high Banff-land ... 
Costs Are Again Way Down! 


a at Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, 
Emerald Lake Chalet. So much to do—Swim . .. 
Hise... Riwe...Gorr...Tennis...Mortor...Dance. 
You can live gloriously if you just loaf and rest—soak 
in ozone- filled Alpine sunshine, breathe spruce- 
scented air. Breath-taking scenes of majestic beauty. 


Let ushelp you plan now. Full details gladly given. Zach window at lovely 


Jrames a mountain 


Save WITH LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
Including 126 Miles of Spectacular Mountain Motoring 


4 COLORFUL DAYS... 
2 days at Banfl, 2 days at Lake Louise, with 
visit to Emerald Lake. 





paradise. 





Apply Travel Agents—or THOS. J. WALL, General Agent, 71 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Straus Building, Chicago, Illinois 





ment of Physical Education under 
Louis Kulcinski. At noon each dis- 
trict will gather for a picnic dinner. 
The afternoon will be devoted to the 
Music Festival Program, which will 
combine Choruses, Rhythm Bands, 





SPEED WRITING 


The Modern Shorthand. 100-120 words 


@ min. in &8 weeks. Not a machine. 


Flute Groups, Harmonica Bands, FOR TEACHERS : STUDENTS : 
Rhythms and pageantry in an all-coun- REPORTERS : WRITERS, ETC. 
ty event. ” Taught in all large cities and in Europe. 


Prepare now in this large well equipped 
modern institution in 1/3 the usual 
time. Experienced staff of University 
trained teachers. 


Chicago Business College 


190 N. State St., Franklin 4122-345 
WALTER HARRIS, M.A., Pres. 


Barriers of community boundaries 
and spiritual isolation must fall be- 
fore such cooperative ventures in mu- 
sic and play. Truly their place in the 
curriculum of the rural school is well 


defended. 
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TOUR OF MINNESOTA 
TEACHERS: Lg FH vacation on a conducted, 
completely arranged, . tour of the land of 10,000 
lakes. See Minnesota’ vari attractii 


which make this state @ veritable scenic sample box and 
playground of the nation. 
All Expense $56.00. Finest Accommodations. 
Write today to 
MINNESOTA STATE TOUR 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


Buys this AMPRO 16 mm. Projector, 
Balance in 6 equa! monthly payments. 
astonishongty S9050. Hore & rect wales 
Oo atten Se enon’ tn chs wana opp. Ont 
(0 schooly have “other 


Powerful 400 wat Biplane Manda. Die cast aluminum body. 





WORKING AND 


HAPPY—USING 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 
by Almack and Staffelbach 


@ We are pleased to an- 
nounce that a new 1935 
Edition of THE STAN- 
FORD SPELLER will be 
available for use at the 
opening of schoolsin Septem- 
ber. The new edition will 
contain complete diction- 
ary work for all the word 
lists for Grades 4 to 8 in- 
clusive, with no increase in 
price. Other important im- 
provements are being in- 
cluded in the new edition. 


Write for information about other 
Pupil-Activity Textbooks: 


Essentials of Everyday 
English 

Lennes Essentials of Arith- 
metic 

Art Appreciation Textbooks 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
320 E. Zist St. Chicago 
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Oaths ... and the Red 


Menace 
(Continued from page 276) 

it is asserted that the taking of a loy- 
alty oath is innocent enough, for 
teachers are a highly patriotic group, 
who ought to welcome the privilege 
thus benevolently afforded them in 
making such a gesture of public prot- 
estation of their devotion. Surely no 
harm would be done—and probably 
no good. If there be nefarious traitors 
in the teaching ranks, plotting under 
cover the violent overthrow of our 
American institutions, they are prob- 
ably already deep enough in their 
treason that a mere oath will not give 
them pause. They would but add 
perjury to their other crimes. For all 
others, the requirement is superfluous. 
Such a conclusion cannot have escaped 
any intelligent person. Why, then, are 
there groups so insistent that, like the 
disloyalists of wartime who were 
forced to kiss the flag, the teachers be 
paraded in holy show of noisy patri- 
otic virtue? 


Why an Oath? 


At this point the fever of suspicion 
of sinister forces enters my bones. I 
suspect that what is being aimed at is 
not seditious teaching at all, but that 
there is a plot to restrain, and possibly 
to suppress, liberal teaching of any 
kind. Under the impetus of the en- 
thusiasm for only strict and severe na- 
tionalistic teaching, it is hoped to make 
teachers timid enough so that they will 
refrain from expressing any liberal 
opinion whatsoever, but will stick to 
whatever is innocuous enough to be 
perfectly safe. And all this would be 


a great misfortune. 


Education and Patriotism 


There may be a real danger of revo- 
lution in the offing. To be sure, our 
people, with millions in idleness, have 
endured the distress of the past few 
years with remarkable fortitude. There 
has been no widespread recourse to 
rioting and looting, no barricades in 
the streets, and little violence of any 
kind. They have sought the ameliora- 
tion of their condition within the 
processes of orderly government. I 
believe historians will make much of 
this phenomenon. They will look for 
factors to account for it, and will prob- 
ably point to our system of popular 
education, where for a generation of 
free schooling, the entire population 
has sat before some loyal, conscien- 
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tious public servant, a school teacher, 
and from her has caught some under- 
standing of what the American experi- 
ment in democracy might mean. 
Many of them, enough at least, have 
come to realize that the American plan 
of the widespread franchise, reinforced 
by the free and unrestricted discussion 
of public affairs, affords an avenue of 
hope, without recourse to the revolu- 
tionary tactic. They have gained a 
pride in the things in the nation’s past 
that are glorious, together with a re- 
gret at certain shameful episodes; 
they have acquired a deep affection 
for much of what the nation now is; 
but the essence of their genuine love of 
country is to be found in the promise 
of what America may become. The 
realization of this promise requires 
the best exercise of free and open in- 
quiry, and particularly the aid of lib- 
eral opinion. Progress in ideas is like 
a team toiling up a sandy hill, and the 
reactionary is one who insists that the 
brake must be on to prevent a run- 
away. 

But there is a question of how much 
longer the contrast between what we 
are and what we might be, will permit 
of patience. We possess every need- 
ful material for a great abundance, 
and nearly everyone knows it. It is 
a simple conclusion to many minds 
that perhaps control ought to be taken 
out of the hands of those who cannot 
produce much greater welfare ‘and 
happiness from the excellent means at 
their disposal. 


The Sources of Discontent 


Herein lies the opportunity for all 
of us who deplore the proposals of 
revolutionary agitators. The Red 
Menace will never grow to formidable 
proportions if we correct and remove 
the abuses upon which a profound dis- 
content might feed. Here is an appro- 
priate challenge to patriotic societies 
everywhere. Let them address them- 
selves to such a task; it is more wor- 
thy of the heritage left by Valley 
Forge and St. Mihiel, than is the sham 
battle with the already harassed teach- 
ers. The teachers have just given con- 
vincing pledges of their loyalty; they 
have kept the schools open, and the 
education so vital to the Republic go- 
ing on, even at great personal sacri- 
fice and in the midst of their own 
acute distress. If these professional 
patriots are not going to come to the 
help of the schools in the hour of need, 
they might at least let the poor teach- 
ers alone. 
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Mr. Principal Looks at the 
Application 
(Continued from page 278) 


manners, the applicant can never tell 
on which hook the principal will need 
to hang his hat. 


Many.people can teach history, but 
fewer can coach plays, edit a paper, 
direct an orchestra, sponsor the Girl 
Scouts, or teach a Sunday school class. 
Some of these other interests may be 
of as much importance to the prin- 
cipal as teaching history. A teacher 
with activities that indicate unques- 
tioned acceptance in school and com- 
munity life has an advantage. The 
teachers are the liaison officers between 
school and community, and the prin- 
cipal is interested in bringing the two 
together. 

Mentioning extra-curricular activi- 
ties should be specific, though not de- 
tailed. To say, “I can coach plays,” 
isn’t enough to convince any principal 
of the writer’s ability. Many times 
extra-curricular activities can be used 
better than scholastic details in show- 
ing those essential qualities—the abil- 
ity to take suggestions and to cooper- 
ate. Even hobbies that are pertinent 
may be safely mentioned on the data 
sheet, and if of enough importance 
may be played up in the letter. The 
principal wants to meet a human be- 
ing, because that is who will be work- 
ing for and with him. 


Worxinc One’s Way.—Especially 
interesting, though difficult to classify, 
were the answers to the question, 
“Should the fact that the applicant 
worked his way through college be 
mentioned?” Exactly one third said 
“yes,” one third “no,” and the rest 
were divided between “doubtful,” “in 
some cases,” “incidental.” The “in 
some cases” answers were mostly quali- 
fied by “if it fits the job.” Said 
one principal, “If well said, it may 
show resourcefulness and reliability.” 
Another, “It shows a knowledge of 
personal finance that it desirable.” 
“High grades, when having worked, 
often indicate a desirable candidate.” 
Several principals making these an- 
swers mentioned that they had worked 
their own way through college. 

Opinions to the contrary: “Often 
means lack of personality.” “If the 
position is one in which the applicant 
would be expected to exert certain 
types of social influence, such a state- 
ment might impair his chances.” “In 
the case of an athlete, it arouses 
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This year, of all years, spend your vacation in cool 
Colorado. See Denver and its wonderful mile-high 
mountain parks; visit Colorado Springs and climb ° 
Pikes Peak; enjoy the wilderness mountain world of 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 


Railroad fares for summer vacation tickets will be down 
to a 20-year low. Expenses for meals and lodging at 
your choice of fine hotels, snug chalets, alpine lodges 
or a dude ranch out there are surprisingly moderate. 


The Burlington has been designated as the official 
route from Illinois to the National Educational Con- 
vention in Denver in July, and is making preparations 
to carry the delegation from this state out there in 
elaborate style and the acme of travel comfort. 


One of the fine vacation opportunities will be a wonderful post convention tour through 
Yellowstone National Park. Full details will be published in a special free folder that will be 
available shortly. And meantime, for any general or specific information that is desired; 
for Colorado booklets, maps and folders, please address— 


S. J. OWENS, General Agent 
Burlington Route 
179 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 





G. W. RODINE, General Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
73 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 





suspicion that such work has probably 
incapacitated him for public school 
teaching.” “Working can’t be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for low scholastic 
attainments.” 

The answer, if there is one, seems 
to be in the purposefulness and re- 
straint in the way it is said. Attempt- 
ing to convert the working idea into a 
sympathy appeal designed to arouse 
the emotions is foredoomed to failure. 
One principal expressed his idea as 
did the old Negro miller in southern 
Ohio who “wasn’t interested in what 
road a man took to get to his mill, but 








BE INFORMED! 


Every teacher wants information. Wants 
to know what other successful people are 
doing about their financial future. 

We may have the solution to your future 
financial problem—when your teaching 
days are over. 


Send for questionnaire—No obligation 


W. J. GYLES FIELD BUILDING 
135 So. LaSalle St. Chicago 








he was interested in the kind of wheat 
he brought.” 


Grapes.—Ninety per cent of the 
principals attached much importance 
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Your Vacation 


AN UNUSUAL PACIFIC 00 
NORTHWEST TOUR 


@ Tour Glacier National Park—Port- 
land—Seattle—Victoria— Vancouver— 
Banff and Lake Louise. 

included. Return Railroad Ticket —. 
Meals—Slee Car Accommodation 
— First Class Hotels — Sightseeing. 


Leave Chicago June 23—July 14— 
August 4 and 18 on Great Northern 
Railway’s famous Empire Builder. 


If you fail to come this tour— 


you will be missing the outstanding 
vacation bargain of the year. 


For descriptive literature write, phone or call 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 South Clark St., Chicago, Phone Ran. 6700 


| JAMES 
BORING 
CRUISES 


SUMMER 
1935 


AROUND THE 
WORLD 
Compietely 





















une 28th via S.S. MAJESTIC, then via 
ime connecting steamers. Rates, indutios 
shore trips an transcontinental rail $97 
up. 


NORTH CAPE—EUROPE 


Small Party Cruises offering an extremel 
wide cslection of of sailing date, ship, ieiner” 
ary and rate. 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


New York, 642 Fifth dae. 
Chicago, Ill., 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


MEDITERRANEAN 5<4elars 


Vacation 
Cruise; Holy Land, Egypt—i7 countri 
and islands. P University school 





trips, $450 up. For further dewaiis apply 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSN., Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


W ANTED (AT ONCE) 


TEACHERS FOR SUMMER WORK 
Teachers with goqd classroom records can make highly 
—-y— A FO 
cently published and highly 

ing materials. Car essential. A few permanent 
ers will be selected from the most successful 
workers. Give full details in first letter. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION, INC. 
180 North Michigan Ave., Dept. C, Chicago, Ill. 
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to grades, especially with beginners. 
Although they can get the grades later 
from the college, they approve of hav- 
ing at least the average mentioned in 
the application. While a grade of A 
is not essential, a coterie of D teach- 
ers is not desirable. 

This would seem to be a point well 
worth mentioning, assuming that one’s 
grades were above average. This also 
includes honors, which are usually 
scholastic in origin. The principal 
doesn’t know the names of all the so- 
cieties mentioned, but he can judge a 
person’s relative position on the cam- 
pus both in his work and among his 
classmates. The student who just 
“gets by” and is not interested in any- 
thing will probably do the same thing 


as a teacher. 


Courses.—Three fourths of the an- 
swers asked for a list of courses on the 
data sheet, although a few were will- 
ing to limit it to the majors and min- 
ors, or to total hours. Only two ob- 
jected. This indicates that the prin- 
cipals want a complete picture before 
deciding to write favorably. 


FoLLow-ups.—When asked about 
the desirability of a follow-up, two 
thirds said “no.” “If I am not inter- 
ested in the letter, I don’t want a fol- 
low-up,” is typical of these answers. 
Naturally second letters mean more 
correspondence at a peak period. A 
scattering few said, “don’t care,” “if 
tactful, yes,” “if added data, yes,” “if 
being considered, yes.” 


EncuisH.—All that answered this 
emphasized the importance of good 
English—simple, dignified, but not 
stiff. Comparatively short sentences 
that go to the point, with correct spell- 
ing and diction, characterized the 
model letters submitted. 


OricinaLity.—Like the weather, this 
was a point of interest to everyone, but 
no definite conclusions were drawn. 
With these comments, the issue was 
dropped, “don’t overdo,” “avoid 
canned, artificial type,” “not funny, 
freakish, bizarre,” “show that the 
writer senses the job.” 


ReFerences.—All but three prin- 
cipals preferred to get recommenda- 
tions by writing to the references them- 
selves. Open letters of recommendation 
sent by the applicant were wholly dis- 
approved. 

For references, men from strategic 
positions were requested, such as 
former principals or superintendents, 
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college teachers in major and minor 
subjects, critic teacher, occasionally a 
business man. References of the pas- 
tor, postmaster, politician type are 
sadly discounted. Also co-teachers. 
References should be people who can 
and will give faults as well as virtues. 
One man wanted the entire school 
board plus the principal on the theory 
that one or two people will always 
“stand up” for the teacher in case of 
controversy. 

References should be selected to 
show education, experience, character, 
and general ability to teach. The refer- 
ence should contain name and initials, 
position, and complete mail address. 
No one likes to write to a blind ad- 
dress, or guess. 


ANALYZING THE SiTuaTion.— The- 
oretically, a good sales letter—and 
that is what an application is—should 
analyze the prospect as well as the 
product and then pick central selling 
points to fit. Practically, because of 
the human element, this has to be very 
carefully done with principals, and 
yet a majority of the letters indicated 
that some analysis was desirable. The 
answer seemed to be in the way it was 
done. For instance, the girl who tried 
to tell the principal that he should put 
in new courses was ruled out of order, 
naturally. Yet if she had decided that 
such courses would fit this school and 
merely have mentioned her qualifica- 
tions along such lines, the principal 
would not have considered the letter 
presumptuous and might well have 
been attracted to the applicant on the 
basis that it might be possible to es- 
tablish these courses next year and he 
could be ready. 

Many principals commented on let- 
ters that showed some knowledge of 
the school’s problems, specific analysis 
of courses, some knowledge of human 
nature, or some insight into the other 
fundamentals of teaching. When done 
tactfully, these can show high-calibre 
thinking. A few wanted none of it, 
and a few preferred to get it in the 
interview. It all comes back to the 
thinking and the writing. Presented 
in such a way as to seem to be telling 
the principal his business or to be 
showing superintelligence on the part 
of the applicant, the result is subzero. 
Presented with dignity and restraint so 
as to show a broad understanding of 
the work in brief, with possibly some- 
thing to fit the type of town, and some 
specific detail indicating ability to 
work and to cooperate, the result is an 
outstanding letter. 
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PERSONALITY.—E very principal 
mentioned personality in some form or 
other, yet obviously no set of rules 
can be given to insure getting this all- 
important but intangible requisite. 
Careful observance of all the preced- 
ing points will aid. “Canned” letters 
are condemned chiefly on the ground 
of killing personality. A  well-pre- 
sented data sheet, as mechanical as it 
is, shows personality. The ability to 
state one’s case naturally without over- 
or understatement, to analyze the 
principal’s problem and unobtrusively 
to fit one’s qualifications to it, to cor- 
relate clear, straight thinking with 
clear, correct writing—combined, these 
may be said to form the essence of per- 
sonality in the letter. 

But to be more specific, let us look 
at some concrete examples of sentences 
that show either bad or good per- 
sonality. 


Personality on Paper 


“Having heard that you will have a 
vacancy—.” Who told you? Or is 
this merely a broadcast letter with a 
weak lead? Be specific. 

“I have always been interested in 
youth.” Prove it. Mere statements 
are worthless. 

“I have taught English several 
years.” Trying to hide behind “sev- 
eral.” 

“You will agree with me.” Im- 
pertinent. 

“Have made satisfactory grades.” 
A smoke screen. 

“Have taken Rhetoric 44.” What is 
that? 

“I am an intelligent and educated 
young man.” Prove it by results or 
let your friends tell the secret. 

“I can do anything.” You can’t. 
You may be willing to do anything 
your qualifications permit. 

“T have had considerable experience 


in dramatics.” Be specific. 
“The writer—.” Avoid the imper- 
sonal. 


“If there are any vacancies, I 
hope—.” Hopelessly weak phrase- 
ology. Willing to take any job re- 
gardless of qualifications. 

“Since this will be the third change 
in three years, you are no doubt 
anxious to hire someone more perma- 
nent.” Tactless. 

“I was on the honor list my 
sophmore year.” Misspelled. 


“T have dark hair, am of medium 
build, weighing 115 pounds.” Sentence 
structure. When sentences cannot be 
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Special and advanced summer courses at Colorado 
College, University of Denver, State Teachers’ 
College and University of Colorado. Unique edu- 


at Y. M. C. A. Conference Camp, 


Estes Park. Meals and lodging at moderate rates. 
Most Convenient and Comfortable Service. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


Air-Conditioned Throughout 


Chair Cars, Sleepers, Diner, Observation-Lounge 
Only one night en route Chicago to the Rockies 
For All-Expense Tour information, tickets, reservations, apply to 


L. H. McCormick, G. A. P. D. 
Island Lines 


Rock 
179 W. Jackson Bivd. Hil. 
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““Correspondent’’ Agencies: 


49th Year—Large and alert Teachers’ Placement Bureau. 
TEACHERS AGENCY Placements first three months 1935 increased 3.2 times 


Send for folder today. 
E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., New York; Alta B. Collier, Inc. 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


period in 1934. Encouraging indication. 
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written with clearness, thoroughness, 
and correctness, there is little chance 
of the writer’s mind functioning in a 
logical, adequate manner. 

“I write this letter in regard va- 
cancies. You being the Prin. I thot 
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Your Greatest Opportunity 
For an ideal Summer's vacation 


IN EUROPE 
Rates As Lew As $227 


On all expense personally escorted 
tours, using the Magnificent New 
Motor Vessels, GEORGIC and 
BRITANNIC 


Ask about Cunard White Star deferred 
payment plan. Send for folders 
THE HUBBELL TOURS 
180 N. Miehigan Ave., 

Chicag 

(Established 22 ye. 
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For , 
Summer Quarter, 1935 
The 


University of Chicago 
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Programs of Study, many of which 
are particularly planned for 
teachers, in the Divisions of the 
Biological Sciences, the Humani- 
ties, the Physical Sciences, and 
the Social Sciences, and in the 
Professional Schools: Education, 
Business, Divinity, Law, the 
Graduate Library School, and So- 
cial Service Administration. 


Conferences of Administrative Of- 
ficers of Public and Private 
Schools, of Officers of Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, and 
on Business Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


Public Lectures by leaders in the 
field of Education and in many 
other fields, drawn largely from 
the Faculty of the University. 


As a special convenience, the Home 
Study Department enables stu- 
dents to prepare for resident 
study, and to continue additional 
work after the close of the ses- 
sion. 


Summer Quarter: June 19—Au- 
gust 30 

First Term, June 19—July 24 

Second Term, July 25—August 30 


Announcements describing the pro- 

sw for the Quarter are ready. 

or Announcements or for general 
information, address 


The Secretary 

71 Faculty Exchange 

The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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you were in a position that you might 
know whether there might be a vacancy 
at the time of reemployment of teach- 
ers.” Truly a principal suffers untold 
agony! 

And then some better, more person- 
able sentences, as pointed out by differ- 
ent principals: 

“I have just received a letter from 
Mr. W. A. Smith, Blank, Illinois, say- 
ing that there is a vacancy in your 
school for a commercial teacher.” 

“IT am taking the liberty of sending 
my teaching credentials to you; if 
there is a vacancy in English or his- 
tory, I should like to be considered 
an applicant.” 

“In conjunction with the science 
work, I shall be glad to organize a 
science club. Also my experience in 
photography and yearbook work will 
enable me to help with the preparation 
of yours.” 

“Should I be elected, I assure you 
that I shall endeavor to cooperate with 
the faculty, the principal, and the 
board, and that I shall so conduct 
myself as to command the respect of 
the high-school boys and girls.” 

“My English courses I have taught 
from the same point of view (develop- 
ment of character and personality) — 
trying to develop and to improve the 
speech, writing, and judgment of the 
students, rather than merely drilling 
into them dates and facts.” 


“T should be glad to help with any 
extra-curricular activities that my 
qualifications in dramatics, club work, 
and journalism may suggest to you.” 

“Because of the economic situation, 
I have worked this year for no re- 
muneration (in Tennessee) except my 
room and board. This was my own 
offer to this school, as I felt that the 
experience gained would be more 
valuable than a year at home, and that 
I would be rendering service where it 
was needed.” 

“The experience gained in activities 
has taught me to meet people easily 
and to work harmoniously with them, 
as well as to follow instructions, to 
comprehend a task quickly, and to ad- 
just myself easily—which may be 
points in which you are interested.” 

“Professor H. A. Jones tells me that 
you will need a Spanish teacher for 
next year, preferably one with experi- 
ence in addition to a Master’s degree.” 

“I can give you now only my per- 
sonal assurance that I can cooperate 
and take suggestions, which are prob- 
ably points in which you are inter- 
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ested. My references may tell you 
more, and if I may have the 6ppor- 
tunity, I believe that I can prove these 
qualifications by performance.” 

And so, in writing the application, 
the conclusion seems to be: put your 
natural self into the letter—don’t talk 
one language and write another; avoid 
the tricky and unusual; after analyzing 
the reader and his problem, discuss in- 
telligently those subjects most interest- 
ing to him; be specific; take time with 
the letter—be sure it is mechanically 
correct; fit yourself to the position— 
don’t try to fit the position to you. 

The letter is your ambassador, carry- 
ing your hopes and your promises. Be 
sure that it adequately represents you 
—and receive the thanks of the prin- 
cipals for a job intelligently done. 





Training for Science 
Teachers 
(Continued from page 290) 


the facts written down in the nature 
study book merits consideration. Here, 
as in general science, the scope of sub- 
ject matter to be taught makes neces- 
sary a very broad training; and to 
solve the problem of acquiring in a 
given number of years sound habits of 
scholarship and the groundwork of 
knowledge over the fields of literature 
and science needed in the grades is a 
matter absorbing the attention of many 
educators. The solutions often insistent- 
ly heard are either the short learn-just- 
what-you-have-to-teach course that 
never carries value as college credit, 
or else the concentrated survey type 
of course—world literature courses 
and integrated science and such. But 
both of these fall short of the solution. 
The first is kindergarten for adults; 
and the second, though profitable for 
personal pleasure and culture, is not 
of professional ‘benefit since it does 
not insure training in scholarship and 
the assimilated type of knowledge 
which alone give one ease and freedom 
in teaching, a chance for variety and 
individuality in classwork, and the 
prerequisites for independent growth 
by study. Instead it seems inevitable 
that the lack of proportionate detail 
and instances and the didactic nature 
of the teaching in survey courses must 
result in. vagueness and inaccuracies 
and an inability to meet new situations 
and problems by means of - facts 
learned. 

As to the science preparation of 
grade teachers, if elementary science 
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is observation, then the teacher must 
be able to see accurately and with un- 
derstanding. Not only is this ability 
to observe important, but training in 
reasoning with the facts of science is 
important; so that where explanations 
occur and reasoning processes begin 
to take place in the minds of the chil- 
dren they may be guided according to 
the modes of science to deal with facts 
and proofs, and not with assumptions 
and unsound explanations. The teacher 
who knows plarets and stars, the rocks 
and soils, elementary physics and 
chemistry, and plants and animals in 
the field and laboratory is the one who 
can really succeed in beginning science 
with young students, and who can also 
make a sane and useful health pro- 
gram and explain the practices neces- 
sary for healthful living. In order 
that teachers may have such equip- 
ment for the elementary science there 
should be four years of college train- 
ing; and it seems likely that this may 
sometime be made a requirement in 
the accrediting of the school. Even 
with this amount of college work it is 
not to be expected that the elementary 
teacher can take a major or minor in 
all of the sciences, but certainly those 
courses that she is able to take should 
be such as will furnish the desired 
knowledge and the training in science. 
It is not always that the beginning 
courses are organized to do this, and 
in some cases the aim to accomplish 
this is expressed by using the term 
“general” botany, “general” chemistry, 
etc. These courses differ from the 
survey type in that they are limited to 
one science, and serve as an introduc- 
tion to the major fields of study in 
that science. A good general course 
may be tested by these standards: that 
it teaches the fundamental facts of the 
subject and enables one to read the 
useful literature; that it teaches by use 
of the laboratory method which in- 
volves some of the techniques peculiar 
to that science; that it relates new facts 
to the experience of the student and 
indicates the usefulness of the subject 
to man; that it develops some ability 
to think with the acquired information 
and to solve problems related to the 
subject matter; that thus it serves as a 
foundation for independent study and 
as a prerequisite for advanced work 
when desired. 


Teacher and Scientist 


Professionalism in courses for pro- 
spective teachers is now one of the cur- 
rent topics of study by those interested 
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in the statistics of education. Its 
meaning seems to be primarily (1) 
that the application of the new knowl- 
edge, especially its social significance, 
be emphasized; (2) that the method 
of teaching in the course should serve 
as a pattern for imitation; (3) that 
the subject matter should be such as 
would be of use to the average citizen 
vf a democracy rather than such as 
would be of interest to a professional 
scientist. Several troublesome ideas 
are implied in the discussions of this 
topic. The first is the inference that 
the good teacher and the good scien- 
tist are two separate beings, that the 
teacher-in-training will not be a pro- 
fessional scientist when he is in serv- 
ice, or that if he is he will have to 
get the fundamental knowledge and 
prerequisites for real study outside his 
four years college training. If there 
is any hope whatever of establishing 
scientific habits of thinking and of sub- 
stituting reasoned conclusions for 
superstitions in the minds of the gen- 
eral public who will have passed 
through our schools, it seems perfectly 
obvious that that hope will have to be 
realized by a training that is the same 
in kind though not duration which a 
scientist would begin with, a training 
that involves learning the elements of 
a science and understanding its funda- 
mental laws and concepts. Similarly, 
if the science in our schools is to play 
any part in developing worthy use of 
leisure time, there must be teachers 
there who by virtue of their person- 
ality, intelligence, power of knowl- 
edge, and record of personal accom- 
plishment can develop incentives that 
will bear fruit in scientific collections 
and studies of one kind or another 
long after the course is over. Another 
point concerning the so-called profes- 
sionalized course is that the good fea- 
tures listed for it are equally essential 
in any successful beginning college 
course for any average college student ; 
therefore they are features simply of 
good teaching. 


Many of the readers of this article 
will say that it is impossible for any 
student to obtain such broad training 
as I have outlined for elementary and 
secondary teachers in a four-year col- 
lege course. It is now possible in cer- 
tain schools; and it could be possible 
in more if our colleges and universi- 
ties would study their curricula and 
judge them on their real value to pro- 
spective teachers and not on the basis 
of what other schools are doing. The 
real value of a study lies not in its 








All day, every day! The romance of thrilling 
companions as you rest or play by day; dance 
or stroll at night. The romance of the exotic 
tropics as your ship slips smoothly through a 
glistening sea. The romance of foreign ports 
—and their exciting, romantic history! 





A whole world of it is yours! By day you play 
thrilling games on broad decks, swim in re- 
freshing salt water in one of two large outdoor 
pools, tramp vigorously around the vast prom- 
enade. When evening comes, there are pre- 
release talkies, entertainment, concerts, 
dancing to rhythmic strains under millions of 
blinking stars! 





As much of it as you desire! Spacious, airy 
cabins —all outside— enhance your sleeping 
hours. Beautifully furnished public rooms 
invite you to lounge in classic luxury. Deck 
chairs in the glowing sunshine, fanned by 
cooling sea breezes, beckon you to loaf! 


All yours on these delightful Circle 
Tours by Panama Pacific to 


CALIFORNIA! 


One way water—one way air or rail 


All the joys of life are yours on one of these 
ever-thrilling trips! 5500 miles around 
America by sea, visiting foreign lands en 
route. 3500 miles by air or rail across 
America. 3 weeks—or 3 months! 
Reduced steamer First Class fare—$185. 
Tourist Cabin $120. Fare and a half for 
round trips by sea. Choice of routes. Sail 
from New York or California on 33,000- 
ton Virginia, California or Pennsylvania, 
largest and only ships in the service with 
air-cooled dining salons and two outdoor 
pools. Visit Havana, Panama Canal, Balboa, 
Panama, San Diego (for Mexico), Los 
Angeles (Hollywood), San Francisco. Stop- 
overs granted. Fares cover transportation 
from home town and return, meals and 
shipboard expenses. Apply to your travel 
agent or write Dept. D at the address be- 
low for complete details and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore 
Mail and United States Lines to Europe; Panama 
Pacific and United States Lines Cruises. Main Office: 


216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











STUDY WHERE 





Living + School = $50 
SIX WEEKS—JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 


Two types of study possibilities: 
1. Continue’ your or education 


work. 

2. Learn basic stenographic skills. 

Your academic work may be transferred to 
your home state colleges. The commercial work 
is “direct method” time saving—especially 
dapted to ad d, brilliant, and studious 
people. 

Week-end vacation possibilities on a hundred 
lakes and streams. 

Write for special catalog . 
FERRIS INSTITUTE 
Big Rapids, Michigan 


On Muskegon rapids at the edge of the new 
National Forest 














105 to.133 Days 


Vacation cruises from 


Montreal to this fascinat- 
ing and little known North 
Country. In ocean liner 
luxury you can follow the 
footsteps of the explorers 
to Labrador, Newfound- 
land, Gaspe, North Shore, 
and the Saguenay. Mar- 
velous scenery, another 
civilization and a new set- 
ting to life. Shore excur- 
sions included. Ask your 


travel agent or write. 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd. 
Dept. 4-B, Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal 
377 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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name or the space of time or subject 
it covers, or in any short-lived enthu- 
siasm aroused by suggestion or nov- 
elty; it lies instead in the result that 
the course has in enabling a student 
to assimilate knowledge and training 
and to d elop a mastery of a useful 
subject. Regardless of changes of 
fashion education, this is the value 
that rer ins the vital concern in the 
educatic : of teachers. 





New Plan of State Aid 
(Continued from page 287) 


them, it is not possible to use even half 
of the educational fund income for the 
payment of present teaching. There- 
fore, if the equalization level were set 
even at $1,400 per unit, there would be 
insufficient educational funds left to 
pay a decent wage to overworked, 
faithful teachers. There is but one con- 
clusion: The first thing to be consid- 
ered in an increased state school fund 
in Illinois is an increase in the level 
of equalization. 

With a decent level of equalization 
established, general apportionments 
can be justified. It is the State’s duty 
to help in the support of good schools 
everywhere. For violation of a major 
state law the State stands ready to take 
the life of a child in later years; and 
therefore, we submit that there follows 
the obligation of the State to lead the 
child in right, civic pathways through 
providing him a good school oppor- 
tunity. It is the State’s duty to set 
mandatory educational standards and 
to see that they are enforced; such can 
best be done by having the State itself 
contribute large general apportion- 
ments to all districts and be in a posi- 
tion to withhold them in case the state- 
mandated standards are not met. 

An element of equalization of course 
runs through the general apportion- 
ments. The state funds raised pri- 
marily from those parts of the State 
that are most able to pay are even 
under a scheme of general or flat ap- 
portionments distributed where the 
children are, and thus equalization of 
educational opportunity is to some ex- 
tent effected. The State has the op- 
portunity to obtain revenues for large 
general apportionments from sources 
other than general property taxation 
and thereby relieve the overload on 
local real estate taxes. Moreover, edu- 
cation of all the people benefits all the 
State—so much so that education is not 
“just a loca] matter” but the concern 
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of the entire State; and being so, the 
State should contribute materially for 


educating all children within its 
borders. 
Opposition Must Be Faced 


The main opposition to H. B. 748 
will come from powerful financial in- 
terests and selfish groups bent on hold- 
ing down all public costs regardless of 
their merit or contribution to human 
welfare. Localities possessed with a 
narrow vision in education will like- 
wise “not be interested” in passing H. 
B. 748, especially if they are able to 
run their own schools without outside 
aid. Some of the political payrollers 
will likewise fight the bill because they 
desire the state funds to increase their 
own salaries—and because they must 
not forget their fealty to those who 
made up the new State Budget which 
fails to recommend any increase in the 
state school fund or to mention the 
$7,000,000 deficit in such fund for the 
present biennium. 

It is imperative, then, that friends 
of childhood and of the schools must 
fight grimly for an increased state 
school fund to carry out the improved 
method of apportionment outlined in 
H. B. 748. It will require about $29,- 
702,546 to meet the new requirements 
of the bill and to continue the present 
deductions for county superintendents’ 
salaries, tuition for orphans and chil- 
dren from military camps, etc. Such 
amount for our state school fund will 
not be enough to make Illinois a real 
leader among the states in the per- 
centage of common school support 
coming from the state treasury—but it 
will aid materially at this time in 
helping to carry out the “thorough 
and efficient” system of free schools 
promised by the State Constitution to 
our children. 





Are Only Children 
Maladjusted? 


(Continued from page 280) 


in both groups. 

Only children report more domi- 
nating leisure interests and devote a 
larger amount of time to reading than 
do the intermediates. The differences, 
however, are not conspicuous. The 
same kinds of reading are preferred 
by both groups. 

Reading interests merit a more de- 
tailed analysis. The average (med- 
ian) number of hours per week spent 
in reading is as follows: only boys, 
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6.88 hours; intermediate boys, 5.50 
hours; only girls, 5.50 hours; and in- 
termediate girls, 5.44 hours. 

High percentages of only and in- 
termediate children enjoy reading. A 
somewhat greater enjoyment of read- 
ing by girls than by boys is indicated 
by the larger number of books re- 
ported by the girls. Named as having 
been read recently are 300 books. 
Curiously, only one title is reported 
as many as 4 times—Little Women. 
Cited 3 times are: Gulliver's Travels, 
Anthony Adverse, Within This Pres- 
ent (Barnes), Beau Geste (Wren), 
Robinson Crusoe and Main Street. 
The girls in both groups read about 
the same number of books. Another 
mark of similarity in the groups is 
found in the kind of reading enjoyed 
most. Both groups of boys choose 
stories of adventure; the girls of both 
groups prefer novels of romance. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory was administered and the test was 
scored to ascertain differences between 
only and intermediate children in four 
hypothesized traits: emotionality or 
neuroticism ; self-sufficiency ; intravers- 
ion-extraversion, and dominance-sub- 
mission. 

Means, standard deviations, stand- 
ard errors of the means, standard er- 
rors for the differences in the means, 
and critical ratios were calculated in 
comparing only girls, only boys, in- 
termediate girls, and intermediate 
boys!* 4 

These comparisons are considered 
important since certain writers assert 
that only children are inclined to ex- 
hibit nervous instability. The critical 
ratios do not support this contention. 

From an examination of the critical 
ratios of all four tests, it is apparent 
that the Bernreuter scale does not dis- 
criminate between only children and 
intermediates. To be significant, a 
critical ratio should exceed three. In 
this study the highest critical ratio for 
the scores of only and intermediate 
children is 1.205 (on the test of dom- 
inance and submission). The remain- 
ing critical ratios are below 1. 

Now the question arises logically: 
Why should not the superiority of the 
only children of age 5 persist and be 
manifested by the children in the sen- 
ior high school? In this connection, 
it is important to recall that the su- 
periority of the 5-year-old only chil- 
dren was not conspicuous, although 
it was consistent; it was statistically 
significant in few instances. But, in 





5A full account of this study will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of The Psychological Clinic. 
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the only children in high school, su- 
periority was neither consistent nor 
significant. An impartial observer 
would conclude, it seems, that, if the 
children selected for this study are 
representative, there is no significant 
difference between only and intermedi- 
ate secondary school children in 
health, in home background, in educa- 
tional attainment, and, most important 
of all, in personality adjustment. The 
slight superiority of the only child of 
age 5 may be attributed logically to 
the diligence and care with which par- 
ents of one child nurture and direct 
their offspring. Particularly notice- 
able appears the effect of this atten- 
tion in the superior health in his early 
years of the only child. As the child 
advances in age, probably the parent 
becomes less concerned and zealous 
in his attention until, by the time the 
child reaches the senior high school, 
the “onliness” factor ceases to be per 
se an item of significance in personal- 
ity adjustment. 





Democracy and the Schools 
(Continued from page 281) 


votes are apt to be based on ignor- 
ance, or, as Morris predicted, they will 
sell them to those who possess the cash 
or its equivalents in fire-water, picnics, 
jobs, etc. 

Some time ago I gave a question- 
naire to several classes of incoming 
freshmen students. The questionnaire | § 
was of the identification type and con- 
sisted of names of persons, slogans, 
books, and places—all contemporary 
in character. Any well-informed per- 
son who had read a good newspaper 
or magazine for the last year could 
have answered them fairly easily. 
There were fifty to be identified. The 
list follows: 


Donald Richberg Matteoti 
Joseph Stalin Nordic supremacy 
New York Nation Mustapha Kemal 
Litvinov Hermann Goering 

‘ascism Saar Basin 
Raymond Moley 100,000,000 Guinea 
Ernst von Stahrem- Pigs 

Ramsey MacDonald 

Mane Guardian Walter co ag 
Lame-duck session Paul Goe 
World Almanac Rexford T: 
Sir Basil Zaharoff Arthur Henderson 
William Randolph §Manchukuo 

Hearst Engelbert Dollfuss 
New Republic Gaston Doumergue 
Sinclair Lewis Reichswehr 
William Green EPIC 
Stanley Baldwin Norman Thomas 

ark Sullivan Fiorello La Guardia 
Washington Merry- Swastika 

Go-Round Upton Sinclair 
Charles Evans Hughes Townsend Plan 
Du Pont Stavisky 
Louis Brandeis Nationalism 
Communism Oswald Mosley 
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simne: 9 WEDEN! 








Dining by the Sunlit Baltic 


CHANGE your travel routine—go 
this summer to the land of sunlit nights. 
A bracing climate, wholesome, appetizing 
food, culture, refinement and never failing 
courtesy await you in Sweden. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm or among 
the charming inland waterways of Sweden. 
See its romantic castles and picturesque 
customs in a scenery of ml beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in 
Swedish American liners does not end with 
the crossing. Each day in Sweden assures 
the same treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days— 
convenient from England and the Continent. 

Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 

* Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 


house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. T NEW YORK 
SN RRR So or 

















THIS SUMMER 
SELL THE NEW 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
eT 


Profitable summer work. Pick your 
own territory for this brand - new 
easy seller. Leads furnished. 
Preparation easy, at no expense. 
Write today; be all set for June. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
1904 Daily News Bidg. Chicago, tl. 
Reviewers endorse its vigorous challenge 









SUPPRESS, BAD ENGLISH 
GROWTH in ENGLISH 


Effective spoken and written English is 
fundamentally a continuous growth process. 

is is lished by istent practice 
made dynamic by creating increased interest 
in self expression. 

NO WORK BOOKS OR MANUALS 
Teachers are offered something newer and 
better by texts where the simple 
is within the books. Direct approach with a 
fixed attai t . bles the pupil to 
check his own progress and acquire bits 
of good speech. 

FREE—Write for free ilustrated Circular. 


NEWSON & CO., 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Stuart Chase Karl Marx 
William Borah Monroe Doctrine 


I did not expect perfect answers. If, 
for example, the answer for Stalin was 
“Russian statesman,” without further 
comment, I credited the answer as be- 
ing correct. Nor did I expect the re- 
sults to average better than fifty per 
cent of perfect. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the students who 
took the test are average pupils just 
out of high school, and that most of 
our young people do not go beyond 
that point in our present educative 
set-up. By the time they finish twelve 
years of schooling, therefore, one 
would expect them to be informed 
voters, if our theory regarding the 
efficacy of modern democracy is cor- 
rect. 


Results of the Test 


With this in mind, the results are 
frightening. Sixty-eight students took 
the test. There was one person who 
answered more than half, namely 
thirty-three out of the fifty. Fifty- 
eight out of the sixty-eight taking the 
test answered less than fourteen out 
of the fifty. There were five complete 
failures, five with one right, six with 
two correct. The median was six an- 
swered out of the fifty to be identified. 

Some of the answers were interest- 
ing. I suppose Upton Sinclair has 
been publicized as much as anyone re- 
cently. To most people he is either a 
Messiah or a Devil Incarnate, and it 
would appear that an informed elec- 
torate should find out which he really 
represents, since imitations are very 
liable to appear in almost any State at 
any time. Only a few of my students 
had heard of him. The rest who at- 
tempted an answer stated that he was 
the head of the Sinclair Oil Company. 
Karl Marx was one of the four Marx 
brothers as well as a writer of propa- 
ganda. Among the many queer cus- 
toms of France was the use of 100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs as money; to an- 
other person, who evidently was in- 
formed on the question of war debts 
the numerous pigs were “given by ? 
to pay off a debt to ?” Sinclair Lewis 
was both a Senator and a frontier gen- 
eral. Donald Richberg, at present No. 
2 in the official heirarchy of the United 
States, was the President of France 
who recently died. Dollfuss had been 
Czar of Russia. Norman Thomas was 
everything from the Senator from IIli- 
nois to a radio broadcaster and a Mo- 
hammedan leader. Stalin was the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, which should 
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surprise citizens of that rock-ribbed 
Republican stronghold. La Guardia 
was a leader of the recent Spanish re- 
volt. Ramsey MacDonald was a leader 
of the Democratic Party who backed 
Al Smith in 1928. The editors of the 
leftish New York Nation would be 
amazed to hear that they represent an 
editorial in the conservative New York 
Times. I believe that the Democrats 
who have been stung by the Repub- 
lican barbs of aging Mark Sullivan of 
the New York Herald-Tribune would 
pay well for the characterization re- 
ported by one student who said he was 
a “Broadway comedian.” Mussolini 
would be chagrined to hear that Fasc- 
ism is really “rascalism” (an answer 
which I graded correct indicating both 
my leniency and my bias). 

Some of my friends have said that 
the questionnaire was too difficult. In 
extenuation, I repeat that I expected 
no perfect scores. I still feel, however, 
that there is something wrong with our 
school system if persons who are just 
out of high school, and supposedly 
better informed on such subjects than 
most of their elders, cannot approxi- 
mate even a fifty percent grade on 
such an examination. If they are not 
expected to know anything about such 
pertinent questions, we had better re- 
vise our governmental system and 
scrap its democratic forms. If one 
feels, however, that they should have 
a modicum of knowledge on such 
topics, apparently we had better re- 
vise our educational system. 


Emphasis Misplaced 


What should be done? I do not 
want to leave the impression that | 
have the answer to the problem. I am 
merely reporting the result of a small 
study and confess that it perplexes me. 
Nor do I want to blame the high 
schools alone. Recent questionnaires 
given to college seniors have shown 
that the amount of information they 
possess on contemporary affairs is 
trivial or nonexistent. A few comments 
are apparent. In the first place, it 
would appear that our emphasis in 
high-school and college social science 
courses is misplaced. Instead of start- 
ing with contemporary events and 
making sure that the student is well 
grounded before he leaves school, a 
great many of our courses remind one 
of the Columbia professor who closed 
his course in Modern History at mid- 
night on December 31, 1869. In a 
democracy the study of the past is im- 
portant, to be sure, but knowledge of 
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the present is vital. In the second 
place, the average student is not being 
motivated to keep his knowledge of 
contemporary events up-to-date. Cur- 
rent event periods may give him a 
smattering of knowledge at the time, 
but apparently he drops the whole 
thing as soon as school is over. If a 
fair percentage of the pupils in such 
courses do not develop a lifetime inter- 
est in the complexity of modern prob- 
lems as well as an enthusiasm to learn 
all they can about our leaders and 
pseudo-leaders, the most pessimistic 
conclusions must be drawn regarding 
both the future of democracy and the 
efficacy of our educational system. 





A College for Ten-Year- 
Olds 


(Continued from page 291) 


starts to care for the potted plants with 
which the room is well supplied. An- 
other turns to an atlas and begins to 
make notes. Several select books from 
a well filled case in one corner of the 
room. Others get out arithmetics or 
theme paper. It is a scene of quiet, 
self-activated industry. At one point 
only is there no studying; a table 
where there is a boy and two girls in 
quiet confab. I watch, but in vain, to 
see the exuberant spirits of ten-year- 
olds break out into the usual disturb- 
ance. Finally the teacher notices and 
asks if they are making the best use 
of their time and is told that they are 
holding a committee-meeting. “Oh, 
excuse me. Then perhaps you'd bet- 
ter go to my table, where you'll not be 
liable to interruption.” The change is 
made and the conference proceeds for 
a few minutes longer, until some en- 
tries are made in a notebook and the 
conferees scatter to their seats. Not 
another pupil has noticed the incident 
as anything unusual. 

Meanwhile my guide has brought me 
his notebook in astronomy, “Just a 
sample of one of our projects, if you 
would care to look at it.” Ido. It is 
well worth careful examination. A lit- 
tle girl sidles up bashfully. Would 
I like to see hers? I would, of course, 
and then another brings me her botany 
notes. 

I was most interested in the astron- 
omy notes. Considered as the work of 
a sixth grader, it seemed to me a mar- 
vel in the choice of material, neatness 
and arrangement. The title-page was 
nicely done; then followed a biblio- 
graphy of half a dozen books. The main 
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‘part of the book consisted of excellent- 


ly written little themes on various as- 
tronomical topics, but interspersed 
were many tables and diagrams. I men- 
tion a few: 

Orbits of the earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and five of the best known comets; 
positions of sun, moon and earth to 
show total eclipse at Paris; several of 
the best known nebulae; size of sun 
as seen from different planets; dia- 
gram to show cause of seasons, etc. 
Among the tables were: astronomical 
symbols; signs of the zodiac, length 
of year for different planets, and so 
on. When I learned that these chil- 
dren were as familiar with the names 
of the stars and constellations as many 
are with the names of ball players and 
movie stars, I knew that this book rep- 
resented no mere rote learning. Nor 
had it been done under close direction, 
for others had been satisfied to get 
equal knowledge from the books with- 
out compiling the notes. 


Many and Varied Interests 
Mea.while the teacher had been in 


individual consultation with several 
pupils concerning their written work 
until she glanced at the clock and an- 
nounced that it was time for the meet- 
ing of the Travel Club. A young lady 
stepped forward and called the club 
to order. It included the entire mem- 
bership of the school. Every thing 
was as orderly and dignified as a meet- 
ing of Phi Beta Kappa. Minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and 
approved after a few corrections. The 
topic discussed had been “A Trip to 
Denmark.” Under the head of new 
business, announcements were made of 
future speakers and subjects. Prelim- 
inaries having been disposed of, the 
leader said, “Mabel will now take us 
on a trip through Norway.” With a 
wall map before the class, Mabel be- 
gan by calling attention to the natural 
features of the country and their effect 
on oc upations and industries, com- 
paring Norway with Denmark in these 
things. Reasoning rather than memory 
is evidently emphasized in this school. 
The life and customs of the people 
were well described. It was a logical, 
well arranged and well delivered lit- 
tle lecture, lasting ten minutes or so, 
with very little reference to notes, and 
closing with a list of authorities. I have 
heard many a grown man do worse 
before more important or at least older 
and larger audiences. 

But the surprise came when the 
speaker sat down and the president 
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SUMMER COURSES 
in HANDWRITING 


The sixteenth annual session of the Mid- 
West Palmer Method Summer School will 
open in Chicago on June 24, and will close 
on July 26. Present or prospective hand- 
writing teachers and specialists will find 
in this school the best possible prepara- 
tion for a better position. The Palmer 
Method Summer hool is recognized 
everywhere as the best training center in 
modern handwriting. The fees are ex- 
tremely moderate. For prospectus and 
full information address The A. N. Palmer 
Company, 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











VIKING 
VOYAGES 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


= NORWAY * DENMARK 


There's peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 
VACATIONS-LONG andSHORT 
From New York 
21 days or longer leaving you ample 
time for visiting Scandinavia. 
voyages make an ideal concentrated 
vacation—and an inexpensive one. 
11 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 22 
From Gothenburg 
including Norway and the Fjords of 
Norway. See the North Cape and the 


Midnight Sun. Rates from $80.00. 
This Cruise connects the sailing of 


Drottninghoim 
42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 
From New York 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norwegian Fjords, ancient 
Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, Sweden 
and Denmark. Minimum rate $450. 
33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 


M. $. GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
From New York 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of Nor- 
way, Sweden, romantic Visby, Finland, 
Russia, Denmark. Minimum rate ‘$350. 






‘aaa and the Continent. 
iculars and illustrated litera- 
= ee your own Travel Agent or 


181 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 
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ATTRACTIVE 


VACATION TOURS 
ESCORTED. SELECT. ALL EXPENSE 
Western Parks & on Rockies 
30 days starting July 6... 85. 

15 days, JUNE 15 and “we. 10, $145. 
Eastern Canada & Adirondacks 


21 days JULY 8 and AUG. 17, $225 


Finest Hotels and interesting Itineraries. Rates 
gene from any point. Write for our illustrated 
terature. 


LECKIE cont QURS 


‘o Thos. Cook , Wagons Lits | 
350 ” MICHIGAN” CHICAGO 


Get U.$.Government Job! 
Start $105-$200 month. Men-Women, 
age 18-53. Are you eligible? Get our 
Free Questionnaire—find out. No obli- 


gations whatever. Write, INSTRUC- 
TION BUREAU, 155, St. Louis, Mo. 

















OPPORTUNITY Through STENOTYPY 


‘S' (VACATIONS CAN BE PROFITABLE! 
STENOTYPY is the shorthand of machine 


and sccuracy—legibility 
ag ag ords minute and 
— per up— 





Learn it and as 
Guiekly"as you wish thre train- 
ing. nowledge of STE. is the 
stone to the better Doei- 

tions. rite for literature to— 


LAURA ANDERSON, Business 
Room 710-59 E, Van Buren St., 


Every rural teacher will be 
delighted to find that she 
can have beautiful singing in 
her school at almost no ex- 
pense. All she has to do is 
follow the clearly outlined 
steps of the Fullerton Choir 


Counselor 
Chicago, Mtinois 














Plan now successfully used in 
over 20,000 schools. Just send 
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Don’t do it! A special rate to Illinois 
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(Excellent) insurance company with over 
20 years experience. 
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called for criticisms. 
said that for a ten-year-old the effort 
was above criticism, but it came far 
from satisfying these youngsters. 

Mannerisms, posture, speaking, ar- 
ticulation,—all received their share of 
attention. 

“She said ‘To’rds’ instead of “To- 


wards’.” 
“But it is “To’rds’.” 


Immediately the critic started for 
the big dictionary on the reference 
table; none of the “’T is”, “’T is n’t” 
generally considered the only way of 
settling disputes among children of 
that age. Several times I noted this 
prompt voluntary reference to diction- 
ary or encyclopedia to settle some 
question which had arisen. When a 
person has learned where to go for in- 
formation and developed the wish to 
go after it, he is wel! on the way to 
being educated. 

A very evident benefit gained from 
the operation of the clubs is a cultiva- 
tion of the cooperative instincts of the 
children; a training in the ability to 
work together, to give and take, to re- 
spect the opinions of others while de- 
fending one’s own. There are numer- 
ous clubs, wherein the children have 
opportunity to develop their hobbies 
and enrich their mental furnishings 
outside the regular school course. I 
mention a Stamp Club, a Nature 
Study Club, a Pioneer Club, even a 
Poor Spellers Club for those needing 
it. 


Self-Government 


The Pioneers Club held a meeting 
during the school session that I at- 
tended. I did not discover the connec- 
tion between the name and the ac- 
tivities of the club. The latter seemed 
to be a training in self-government and 
good school-citizenship. A committee 
reported that “some were getting the 
dirty hands habit,” others lacked 
pocket handkerchiefs, certain desks 
were found in a disorderly condition 
after school, etc. How much more 
effective than reprimands from teacher 
or other adult. 


The Quiz Is Out 


Not once during the day did I hear 
anything like the old fashioned recita- 
tion or quiz. The teacher announced 
quietly, “We will now hear some of 
the history reports.” Jennie steps for- 
ward and begins to talk glibly. Soon 
there are signs of unrest, especially 
from Harry. He interrupts apologet- 


I should have 
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ically, “I thought that was my topic.” 
Investigation shows that he is correct, 
and Jennie makes a brave attempt to 
discuss her own topic, “Manners in 
the Middle Ages,” with the aid of some 
open books. She shows an acquaint- 
ance, but not exactly a “speaking ac- 
quaintance” with the subject, and is 
advised to wait until she is better pre- 
pared. Another pupil takes the floor 
and gives a summary of the rise of 
the Feudal System out of the anarchy 
following the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, the development of kingdoms, 
and then the curbing of the power of 
the kings as in the case of King John 
and the Magna Charta. 


Then comes a report on the develop- 
ment of schools from the teaching 
given in the homes; types of schools 
in Athens; the schools of Charlemagne, 
and, quite fully, the training for 
knighthood. The period closed with 
a talk on the growth of the use of 
different kinds of money, and I sighed 
as I thought of the time I had wasted 
in the study of history without learn- 
ing any of these things having so im- 
portant a bearing on modern life. 

In every case, of a report being 
given, copious references were cited, 
showing that the report was a com- 
pilation and not a copy, and the self- 
confidence of these children, their abil- 
ity to handle themselves before an 
audience which they knew was watch- 
ing every word and move critically 
would have done credit to high-school 
graduates. The attention and interest 
of the listeners, as well as the attempt 
of the first speaker to retrieve her mis- 
take, showed that they had all read up 
on the entire subject and not their own 
particular topics, and that the work 
was not looked upon as a task but a 
job fascinating enough to be raised to 
the dignity of play. 

The next room exercise was the 
reading and criticism of a number of 
letters to the teacher giving reasons 
why certain books recently read by the 
children should be bought for the 
school library. Here, as on previous 
occasions, most of the criticism came 
from the pupils themselves, and the 
criticisms were uniformly good. One 
of the longest letters, excellently com- 
posed, was condemned because it “was 
more of a review of the book than 
telling why we want it.” (Can those 
children reason?) Most of the letters 
were very logical in this respect. One 
recommended a Tarzan book, and 
quite a general discussion ensued when 
the teacher tried to give reasons for 
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not buying the book. Proof. of the 
childish appetite for the marvelous 
came to the surface, and was well de- 
fended. ’ 

The day closed with the teacher 
reading from a good story. One of 
the pupils afterward complained that 
the stories were never finished. They 
had to get the books from the library 
to see how they came out. Guileful 
teacher! 


Opportunity for the Gifted 

It must be understood that there are 
two different kinds of “Opportunity 
Rooms.” One is for the slowly mov- 
ing pupils who need special treatment 
to arouse interest in any kind of edu- 
cational activities. It is an effort to 
discover any special talent, in the hope 
that its cultivation may. lead to interest 
in other branches. But the school 
herein described is of a very different 
type, quite impossible for even the or- 
dinary mine run of pupils. Members 
of this school and others like it are the 
pick of the entire school population, 
the bright ones with an I.Q. of 135 or 
more, with initiative and eagerness to 
learn. Their interests are satisfied, 
not by taking more advanced courses 
but by enriched courses. They are en- 
couraged in mental activities outside 
the regular course by participation in 
the work of clubs of various kinds. 
This gives them a chance to assume 
responsibilities and also to learn to 
face an audience. Two young men of 
ten years occupied the entire time of 
the usual school assembly with talks 
on the kinds of butterflies to be found 
in the vicinity, and catching, mounting 
and preserving them. One of them, at 
least, took it so much as a matter of 
course—as part of the day’s work— 
that he didn’t even mention it at home, 
and his parents first learned of it from 
the local newspaper. 


Three R's Not Neglected 


Some may have the idea that the 
common things—the three R’s—run 
the risk of neglect in a school of this 
character. © ch, I am assured, is not 
the case. Frequent applications of the 
Stanford Achievement Test show the 
gifted pupils to have learned as much 
of these subjects as pupils in the regu- 
lar rooms; usually, in fact, a little 
more. After two years here, they are 
put into the Junior High School along 
with the 7th-graders from the other 
rooms, being placed, of course, in the 
highest of the several ranks into which 
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Judging by the standard 
¥ of education, there are four 
kinds of government. There 
are the ignorant leading the ¥% 
ignorant. This is tyranny. 
There are the ignorant lead- 
ing the wise. This is the prel- 
ude to revolution. There are 
the wise leading the igno- 
rant. This is dictatorship, 
possibly a benevolent autoc- ¥ 
racy. There are the wise 
leading the wise, giving lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity. 
¥ This is the ideal of democ- 
= racy—DEAN RUSSELL ¥¢ 
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the freshman class is divided on the 
basis of intelligence tests and class per- 
formance. It is unnecessary to say 
that they are not among those who fail 
to maintain themselves in this rank. 
The experience and training they are 
getting will tend to put them among 
the leaders in any community. 

It may be asked why these children 
should not be taken care of in the reg: 
ular classes, where they would serve 
as a stimulus to others. The answer 
is that such a stimulus is seldom really 
effective. Remember that only rarely 
is there such a pupil as these in any 
room at one time. Whoever imagines 
that he serves as a stimulus of the right 
kind to the other pupils doesn’t know 
child psychology. Such a one is much 


more apt to become the teacher’s pet: 


(or he gets the name, which is quite 
as bad) or he becomes self-conscious 
and priggish or so disgusted with the 
(to him) stupidities of the others that 
he develops a hatred for the entire sys- 
tem. He may be an object of envy, 
more likely of hatred, most certainly 
of derision on the part of his mates. 
Few children have the strength of 
character to develop well under these 
conditions. Finding it unnecessary to 
exert themselves to keep up with 
others, they become lazy, and with 
plenty of time on their hands they 
satisfy their innate capacity for leader- 
ship by becoming leaders in mischief. 
Lacking this capacity they become 
morose and hardened, hating school 
and all connected with it. In either 
case, the community stands to lose, 
and a democracy can ill afford to lose 
the service of any superior brain avail- 
able. There are too few of them any- 
way, and southern California is lead- 
ing a splendid movement when it tries 


to conserve and train some of the best | 


of these in her Special Opportunity 
Rooms for Talented Children. 
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An Opportunity fer 
Teachers and Others 


Announcing the 


Summer Session 


at the 


UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS 
June 17 to August 10, 1935 


* 

More than 300 courses in Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, Education, Commerce, 
Physical Education, Agriculture, En- 
gineering, Art, Music, Law, Journal- 
ism and Library Science, given by the 
regular university faculty and visiting 
professors. These courses make pos- 
sible adequate programs for comple- 
tion of undergraduate and graduate 
requirements for degrees. Two sum- 
mer sessions equal one semester in 
credit toward a degree. 


e 
Special Features for 1935 


Special lecture and entertainment pro- 
gram. 

The addition of a first year course in 
Law and second semester courses in 
Library Science. 

The addition of courses in Astronomy, 
Physiology and Entomology. 

The addition of advanced under- 
graduate courses in History, espe- 
cially designed to aid high school 
teachers. 


Graduate courses especially designed for 
high school teachers have been added in 
the departments of Sociology, Economics, 
Political Science, ‘and Mathematics. New 
courses in the Department of Education in- 
clude a course in School Buildings and one 
in School Law. 
© 
For further information and circular address 


E. H. Cameron, Director of the 
Summer Session 
104 Administration Building, 
Urbana, Illinois 
Courses for Graduates and Undergraduates 
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Among the Spires 
of the World 


By EL COMANCHO 


@ JOHN Colter, a member of the Lewis 

and Clark expedition, was the first white 
man of record to see what is now Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

He left the expeditionary force on the 
upper Yellowstone River to trap beaver and 
other fur-bearing animals as a free trapper. 
This was in 1806. When he came out with 
his furs he told other trappers about the 
great hot springs, the geysers, lakes, water- 
falls, the painted canyons, mountains of glass 
and of sulphur, the giant peaks and beauti- 
ful valleys and, for his pains, was dubbed 
a liar! The other trappers laughed at him, 
said there couldn’t be a country like that 
and nicknamed the district “Colter’s Hell.” 

And now, if I can, I want to tell you 
about this Park that John Colter traveled 
all over as he trapped his furs a century 
and a quarter ago. 

How am I to tell you about such things 
as a hot spring covering half a mountain 
side, all terraced up with rainbow-colored 
bowls of its own making? How can you 
describe a canyon, a third of a mile deep, 
with a huge jade green waterfall roaring 
down at the head of it between walls so 
vividly colored that the best landscape paint- 
ers despair of putting anything like its por- 
trait on canvas! 

Can I describe, to your understanding, a 
lake with three hundred miles of shore line 





Yellowstone Falls and Grand Canyon 


hemmed in by great peaks and as blue as 
the reflected skies; or picture to you the 
hundreds of multicolored, boiling, seething 
springs and the geysers scattered all about, 
running in size from a tiny boiling, steam- 
ing, foot-high jet, dancing a devil-dance in 
its own little pool, to roaring columns of 
steam-tortured water shooting up into the 
air, 50, 150, 250 feet for several minutes at 
a time on regular schedules, that never vary 
to amount to anything—and then subside, 
to remain dead until the next mighty ex- 
hibition? 

Who can describe a mountain of solid 
glass, Obsidian, in geological terms, that 
was squeezed up from the depths of the 
earth in far back ages, just as you squeeze 
your tooth paste out of its tube, only the 
glass was fiery hot and of the consistency 
of melted tar then and it came up above 
the earth’s surface several hundred feet 
before it cooled and thus “froze” into a solid 
glass mountain for us to wonder at. 
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Who may bring to your understanding the 
story of a dozen dead forests, each buried 
under a deep coat of volcanic ashes on top 
of which another forest was to grow and in 
turn be buried with ash to support another 
forest—again and again until a dozen dead 
forests are piled up, one atop the other! 

Does that not bring to you an understand- 
ing of passing time in terms of a row of nine 
figures and convince you that the world has 
existed, about as it is now, for millions of 
years? I think so! 

Can you vision mentally, a whole moun- 
tain of nearly pure sulphur? Or a single 
spring of opalescent water two hundred and 
fifty feet by four hundred feet in size? A 
volcano speuting boiling steaming mud? A 
geyser throwing out every sixty to eighty 
minutes one and a half million gallons of 
water in four minutes? Lakes galore; trout 
streams full of fish ready for your fly; 
flower-decked grassy meadows; snowfields 
with trout streams running out of them; 
forests as dense as jungles or as open as 
your own home parks, and all the little 
wild furred and feathered folk living free 
lives unafraid; grim white war-bonneted 
mountains circling all around the horizon 
like a council of head chiefs in a blue sky 
teepee; boats on the lake; horses to ride 
over hundreds of secret-loving trails; motor 
roads, bus lines; as good hotels as the world 
affords; mountain-climbing trips; things to 
photograph or paint; storm-twisted trees 
atop great jagged rock-ribs of the world; 
weather-eroded cliffs, spires and pinnacles 
carven into any shape that your imagination 
dictates, a company of gnomes and fairies, 
of prehistoric creatures, of injun devils, all 
frozen into solid stone; roads and trails that 
lead everywhere so you can see it all and 
a mountain peak high in the air overlooking 
all the world and reached by autobus as 
easily as one would drive down main street 
at home. And this is only just a little of 
all that goes to make Yellowstone Park. It 
would take a volume to tell you half of 
what is here and we'd have to have a new 
set of adjectives added to the language be- 
fore the story could be written. 

Yellowstone Park is one of those things 
that must be seen to be understood, for the 
world’s best writers have given up trying to 
paint word pictures of it just as the best 
painters have torn their hair over the im- 
possibility of putting its colors on canvas; it 
just isn’t done in paint or words. 

And it sits up here astride the backbone 
of the world about 7500 feet above the sea, 
rimmed around with peaks that go up to 
eleven thousand feet above the sea to hem it 
in. If you miss seeing it you miss living, 
for it thrills, amuses, attracts, stuns the 
mind, gives one little chilly ripples along the 
spine, and leaves one speechlessly helpless 
to tell someone else about it. 

One needs a whole new vocabulary of as 
yet unborn words for that! 


Of course everything in Yellowstone Park 
has its own particular name which you can 
find in a hundred different guidebooks writ- 
ten long ago; so I won’t bother about names. 
What I’m trying to tell you about is this 
wonderful fairyland called Yellowstone Park, 
not the names of things inside the park; 
you'll find these out when you come to 
them as you go through, which you owe to 
yourself to do. 






Cc 
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@ PRESIDENT Henry William Shry- 

ock, head of the Southern Illinois 
State Teachers College for the past 
twenty-two years, died suddenly in his 
office in Shryock Auditorium at 9:40 
A.M. on April 11. The student body, 
unaware of the tragedy of the mo- 
ment, had gathered in the auditorium 
for regular chapel exercises. Funeral 
services were held Saturday, April 13, 
at 10 o'clock. 

More than 1500 persons paid final 
tribute to Mr. Shryock, among them 
many leading educators of the State. 
Professor George W. Smith, oldest 
member of the faculty and friend and 
confidant of President Shryock, in the 
course of a brief tribute said, “Teach- 
ing was the passion of his life.” 

Among other tributes paid the late 
President by his associates that of 
Dean G. D. Wham aptly evaluates his 
achievements in two major fields of 
endeavor: 

President Shryock achieved superlative 
distinction as a teacher of English language 
and literature. He had rare power to stir, 
inform, and inspire. Even the least gifted 
in his classes came to feel a craving for 
effective expression, and likewise to see and 
feel something beautiful and wondrous in 
English Literature. ... . 

President Shryock likewise achieved super- 
lative distinction in the field of administra- 
tion. In his unerring sense of values, his 
untiring struggle to attain standards and 
goals, his unsurpassed resourcefulness in 
handling conditions and people, he showed 
himself possessed of administrative genius 
of the highest order. The proof is to be 
found in the transformation of a normal 
school into a teachers college of the first 
rank. -This transformation accomplished in 
the face of difficulties such as few presidents 
have had to overcome, was a demonstration 
of superb administrative skill motivated by 
heroic devotion to the educational interests 
of Illinois. 






































































































































